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PREFACE 


WO years after Antonio Panizzi in 1828 

4 had accepted the offer of the chair of 
Italian in the University of London (then in 
course of foundation under the auspices of his 
great friend and protector, Lord Brougham), 
the young Modenese exile, the active carbonaro 
of the revolutionary movements of 1820 and 
1821, published a small book on Italian romantic 
poetry, which was received with high praise by 
the English and Italian critics of the time. 
Another exile, of real genius and wide culture, 
Giuseppe Pecchio, now (like others of his fellow 
combatants) too lightly forgotten, but whose 
memory still awaits rehabilitation in the great 
work that will certainly one day be written, by 
an Englishman or by an Italian, on the Italian 
exiles in England who prepared and accom- 
plished the first risorgimento of their fatherland, 
Pecchio addressed to Panizzi, destined to be the 
talented reorganiser of the library of the British 
Muscum, the frankest and sincerest eulogy. ‘It 
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is a book,” he wrote, “‘that honours your chair, 
even as your chair has already honoured you.” 
Nevertheless in that book of Panizzi’s, as 
Pecchio himself observed, no allusion had been 
made to the close bonds that existed between 
the new romanticism of Italian poetry and the 
various currents of the new movement of the 
Italian spirit ; to the influence, in other words, 
exercised by the renovated religious conscience 
upon the resurrection of poetry. 

Much has been written from 1830—the year 
of Hernam—until now, in Italy and elsewhere, 
upon the Italian romantic movement; that 
epoch of literary fervour in which, to use the 
words of Theophile Gautier, “s’opérait un 
mouvement pareil a celui de la Renaissance,” 
of literary fervour which at the same time was 
the leaven that prepared the new independence 
and unity of the beautiful peninsula. The 
author of these three short essays neither 
desires nor claims to put forward anything new 
on the subject. That would be exceedingly 
difficult. His purpose is simply to bring 
together and sum up in three lectures (which 
he had the honour of delivering from the chair 
that was founded by Panizzi) the essential 
features of that movement which, in Italy, 
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beyond and more than the literary restoration 
of the medieval castle and the Gothic cathedral, 
the invention of modern melancholy and passion, 
the discovery of the grande nature fermée, and, 
so to speak, of Shakespeare and of Calderon (as 
had been announced and foretold by the author 
of the Génie du Christianisme and René, and by 
Victor Hugo in the preface to Cromwell, which 
shone upon the eyes of contemporary poets 
“like the Tables of the Law on Mount Sinai ’’), 
was the renascence of the nation brought about 
in an atmosphere of spiritual renovation no 
less than of acute and violent political crisis. 
At the present day, when the long mutual 
friendship between the two nations has been 
transformed into a brotherhood in arms in the 
greatest and most terrible struggle that the 
modern world has seen, a brotherhood which will 
result (we firmly trust) in a new political, liter- 
ary, and economic renascence of Italy, there 
is naturally here in England a revival in the 
study of the Italian language and literature, 
and a renewed interest—a study and interest 
of which the tradition has never died out, 
although perhaps interrupted for a while by 
the intellectual tendencies towards German 
literature, fostered for two or three generations 
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by the example of Carlyle but now for ever 
discredited. The author, therefore, has thought 
it not untimely to take up the discussion of 
Italian literature at the same point where it 
had been begun by the exile Panizzi, who was 
himself a romantic because an exile, and an 
exile because a romantic. 

The tree of romanticism is, in truth, not yet 
dead. It may even be affirmed that there was, 
in a sense, romanticism in the spirit in which 
Italy drew her sword in the present European 
war. Therefore the study of the still permanent 
phenomena of the romanticism of a country so 
typically romantic as Italy may well to-day 
arouse the interest of English readers; an 
interest, at least, strong enough to induce them, 
after reading this small book which contains, 
broadly sketched, the somewhat restricted out- 
line of that literary movement, to turn to its 
primal sources and to the authors themselves, 
so as to form a fuller and more exact idea of 
the period considered. | 

The author wishes in conclusion to express 
his gratitude to a dear friend and colleague, 
Dr. Edmund G. Gardner, Barlow Lecturer on 
Dante in the University of London, for his 
assistance with the translations and in revising 
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the English text. Dr. Gardner, like other 
eminent English students of Italian literature, 
worthily continues that tradition, to which we 
have already referred, of deep national and 
literary sympathy ever existing between Eng- 


land and Italy. 
ANTONIO CIPPICO. 


LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
August, 1917. 
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CHAPTER I 


The general significance of Romanticism in literature—lItaly 
in the eighteenth century—The beginning of a new epoch 
—Giuseppe Parini—Vittorio Alfieri—Melchiorre Cesarotti 
and the dawn of Italian Romanticism. 


N attempt to frame in a formula, as 
numberless critics have already essayed, 

the romantic age of the various European 
literatures, is, as it were, to define the undefin- 
able, to localise what is universal, to limit what 
is limitless. If we adopt the famous and 
trenchant theory of Goethe, according to which 
everything that is classical is sane, while every- 
thing that is romantic is unhealthy, we might 
well go back to the remotest artistic and literary 
creations of humanity, and then return to con- 
temporary works of human genius, without per- 


haps being able to differentiate between what is 
B 
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“sane ’’ and what is “unhealthy” in them. 
In what proportion, indeed, does that which is 
sane alternate with, or merge into, that which 
is infirm, in the creations of literature and art ? 
How much sanity, we are tempted to ask, is 
mingled with equal or unequal parts of in- 
firmity in Homer, in A®schylos, in Dante, in 
Shakespeare, in Goethe himself, in Shelley, in 
Leopardi, in Baudelaire, in Nietzsche, in Tolstoi 
—to cite only a few names out of ancient and 
modern literature ? 

If, on the other hand, we would discuss the 
even stranger theory of Victor Hugo on the 
same subject, to the effect that ‘‘ romantic ’’ is 
synonymous with “ liberal’ in art, and roman- 
ticism and socialism are one and the same thing, 
it must surely be obvious to all that such a 
formula, even if considered under its merely 
political aspect, is absolutely indefensible. Much 
nearer to the truth was the same great poet, 
during his pre-romantic years, when he boldly 
asserted that classique and romantique were, for 
him, meaningless words. And if, with this 
confession, he intended to signify the almost 
insuperable difficulty of distinguishing one 
from the other, we would not cavil at his 
judgment even to-day, notwithstanding the 
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considerable progress made in this direction by 
criticism. 

We cannot, needless to say, pass the indignant 
and sweeping sentence of Vincenzo Monti, who 
stamped the whole romantic renewal of art and 
letters in his time with the word: epizoozia ; 
“epidemic.”’ Neither can we content ourselves 
with the rather pedantic division, proposed by 
some critics, of Romanticism into two parts: 
historical and psychological ; into a roman- 
ticism, that is to say, well defined in a given 
time, and another romanticism, considered 
generally and without reference to time. This 
seems to the present writer an unnecessary and 
absurd limitation, inasmuch as the _ historic 
elements of any romantic art are, unavoidably, 
bound up with the psychological elements, as 
parts of a whole. 

Yet another critic has sought to demonstrate 
that Reason is the pivot and centre of classic 
art, while Sentiment is that of the romantic. 
But even this is a rather vague and easily 
assailable criterion, if we consider the real 
nature of some romantic schools. The German 
group, for instance, which flourished about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
made a cult of the goddess Reason (a goddess, 
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however, somewhat different from her who had 
been carried in triumph through the streets of 
Paris, but a few years before, by the sanguin- 
ary classical theorists of the Revolution and 
the Terror). This cult of the goddess Reason 
Friedrich Schlegel adored under the guise of 
das Gottlichste, was 1m menschlichen Geiste gibt, 
and whom Novalis reverently defined as der 
leitende Vermogen unserer Welt-Krafte. 

What, on the other hand, is considered as 
the romantic school in Germany, is very 
different from the French romantic school, in 
its causes no less than in its consequences ; and 
the Italian romantic period differs from those 
of England and Spain, as much in its raison 
ad étve as in its ultimate result. This would 
prove true, if, with the words “ romanticism ”’ 
and “‘ romantic schools,”’ or “‘ romantic periods,”’ 
we intend to signify the various literary and 
artistic groups, cliques, and cénacles, diffused 
over the second half of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth ; groups 
which, by means of their various works, asserted 
their intention of leaving the conventional 
track imposed and followed by the classical 
mania, that is to say, by the forced and ana- 
chronological return, towards the literary spirit 
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and forms of antiquity. These had long been 
already defeated and surpassed. Understood 
in this way, the romantic schools are but a re- 
action against an art which obstinately aimed 
at the repetition of itself and at the repro- 
duction of the antique ; an individual reaction 
against the common rules, and an awakening 
and a liberation from traditional fetters to a 
new life. 

A reaction, it will be understood, against the 
classical mania, and not against the great 
classic models. For we know very well that the 
great majority of the romantic writers—and 
especially the Germans, the two Schlegels, 
Novalis, Tieck, and others,—although haters of 
Goethe’s “ greecomania,’”’ and caring more for 
Goetz von Berlichingen than for Ifigenia, were 
real worshippers of Homer and the Greek 
tragedians. 

But here we are confronted with an reeiontal 
- question: why, if these representatives of the 
reaction against the classical mania are called 
romantics, could we not extend the field of 
romanticism, and prove that (to quote a few 
precursors of the romantic schools) the Greek 
tragedians, and especially Euripides, the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, the rhapsodists of Dve 
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Nibelungen and La Chanson de Roland, Dante 
and Chaucer, Ariosto and Cervantes, were them- 
selves romantics ? I fear that, by so wide an 
extension of the field, we should reach the most 
daring and absurd conclusions, and we should 
hardly serve the cause of criticism, which, being 
itself a very limited instrument, aims at the 
generalisation of its subjects in order to be able 
to classify and catalogue them. 

Let us, therefore, return to our argument. 
Accepting the more logical division of roman- 
ticism, proposed by Benedetto Croce, into the 
three groups of moral, artistic, and philosophical 
(or critical) romanticism, we may remember 
that a reasonable comparison might be drawn 
between these three groups, which flourished 
nearly a century ago, and the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century ; for, in the same 
way as these groups were a reaction against 
the classical fashion reinstated by the political 
Revolution, so the Reformation was, at least in 
great part, a reaction against Humanism and 
the classical revival of the Roman Church. 

Admitting, therefore, that there are as many 
species of romanticism as there are romantics 
(for, notwithstanding the definition of Victor 
Hugo, which has been quoted above, roman-— 
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ticism, far from being socialism, and conse- 
quently collectivism, is the simple affirmation 
of individualism pressed to its extreme limit), 
we must accept the division proposed by Croce, 
since it corresponds to the three elements which 
are, or ought to be, comprehended in the nature 
of every poet or artist: the practical, the 
artistic, and the philosophic. On this basis, we 
shall proceed to examine the peculiar character- 
istics pertaining to the Italian romantic school, 
noting in what it differs from the romantic 
schools of other nations, as much in its cause as 
in its means and in its ends, and seeking to 
summarise in three short chapters the individual 
tendencies of its greater exponents, to compare 
them with each other, within the sphere of 
political, social, and artistic Italian life during 
the stormy period of the eve of the Unification, 
and to establish what results have derived 
from them in modern Italian art and literature, 
and what further results may yet be expected 
in the future history of Italy. 


x * 
ba = 
Before examining more closely that romantic 


period of Italian literature which, roughly 
speaking, can be said to spread over nearly a 
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century, let us attempt to visualise the general 
conditions of life and literature in Italy in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, or, better 
still, until the day on which the first dawn of 
Romanticism rose on the horizon of the 
Mediterranean peninsula. 

Life, literature, and the arts had rapidly 
degenerated after the establishment of the 
Spanish predominance in Italy; that is, from 
the end of the sixteenth century. This deca- 
dence has even been considered by some, more 
or less rightly, as a disastrous encroachment 
on the glorious traditions of the Italian 
people ; an abrupt and tragic interruption of 
its art and literature, of its thought and civilisa- 
tion ; an interruption, which renders the verti- 
ginous revival of Italy, initiated by her national 
Risorgimento, on the lines of her oldest imperial 
and Roman tradition, all the more surprising : 
a revival of which it is as yet impossible for us 
to realise and measure either the importance or 
the consequences ; a revival, however, in which. 
even the blind may see an ardent and unanimous 
aspiration, at the present day, of the whole 
nation towards reinstating a new Italian civilisa- 
tion in the world. 

But let us return to that frivolous and morbid 
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period of the eighteenth century ; to that age 
in which, between an ignorant and_ super- 
stitious lower class and an enervated and 
superficial aristocracy, there begins to rise 
up from these same classes the new _ intelli- 
gent, sober, and cultivated Italian people 
—that people from whom were very soon 
to spring the renovators of literature, politics, 
and art. 

“Tn the first half of the century, the passion 
for music dominates and prevails, among a 
people who had lost the habit of thinking, and 
among whom Gian Battista Vico was a singular 
exception; for the melodious music, that is, 
which captivates and carries with it the fluent, 
but banal lines of the canzonette ; whence the 
mania for melodrama, for the cantate, for the 
coloratur in singing, for the graceful movements 
of the minuet, for concert-music, so thin and 
sweet in instrumentation and composition. 
And the music itself, so passionless, and lacking 
in symphonic power, was little, perhaps, save a 
distraction during the conversation : so much 
so that conversation continued not only during 
the intervals left intentionally between one 
arvetta and another, but during the whole per- 
formance, except when the virtuoso or the 
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virtuosa were trilling forth bird-like their 
song.””! | 

At the same time, together with melodrama, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte flourished. Every 
evening, at the theatre, the ever identical 
characters and masques of this Commedia per- 
formed almost always identical plots, using a 
conventional and almost always identical lan- 
guage. The spectators enjoyed this form of 
theatre, which neither constrained them to 
think nor to feel, but enabled them to con- 
tinue their frivolous and fatuous conversa- 
tions in the boxes and in the parterre, at their 
ease, bestowing an occasional smile on the 
facetious Bergamask tirades of Arlecchino or 
on the Neapolitan swaggering of Pulcinella. It 
was at this moment that Pietro Metastasio was 
trying his best to persuade his contemporaries, 
with the sugary sweetness and facility. of his. 
verse, to appreciate something better than 
melodramas, ballets, and the buffooneries of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. With Metastasio, 
Apostolo Zeno and Scipione Maffei co-operated 
towards the gradual transformation of the 
theatre. 

But it was left to Carlo Goldoni, with 


1 Guido Mazzoni, J/ Settecento. 
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the simple, ironical, and gay directness of his 
Venetian comedies, and to Vittorio Alfieri, with 
the rather heavy classic and dignified solemnity 
of his tragedies, to change radically the taste of 
the public, and to promote upon the stage 
what was already beginning to happen in life, 
in poetry, and in politics: the revolution, I 
mean, and the final downfall of all that artificial 
and tottering world; that world in which 
moved, like pale representative automatons, 
through the crumbling halls of gilded palaces, 
the typical figures of the ‘“‘ abate,” the ‘“‘dama 
letterata,’’ the adventurer, the ‘“‘ cicisbeo,” the 
learned and gallant cavalier. 

It was from this collection of types that 
Carlo Goldoni took the characters of his plays, 
and it was from the same circles that Giuseppe 
Parini chose for his immortal poem, I/ Giorno, 
the anemic and degenerate protagonists. 


* OK 
* 


The ‘abate’ Giuseppe Parini, born of the 
people (1729), di casa popolare, as he said of 
himself, and buried (1799) among pleber tumult, 
as Foscolo wrote of him, was, together with 
Goldoni, the most truthful and perfect painter 
of all that artificial life, which he had closely 
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observed and studied as humble tutor in various 
houses of the Milanese aristocracy. 

For now, into those wealthy palaces, among 
those giovani signort, whom Parini was to depict 
for all time, into those salons in which gossip, 
flirtation, and frivolity reigned supreme, were 
at last admitted and welcomed these same 
learned ‘‘abati,’”’ although of humble origin. 
The ‘abate ”’ Trapassi, called “il Metastasio,”’ 
the “abate ”’ Galiani, and the ‘‘ abate ” Parini, 
became rapidly the natural centre of less 
frivolous conversations ; around them the talk 
began to shape about art and literature, about 
science and philosophy. And thus the salon 
(“il salotto’’) became a continuation and a 
complement to the library and to the “acca- 
demia.’” The learned and pedantic discussions 
of the many “ serbatoi,’’ or clubs, of the various 
societies on the model of the Arcadia, then in 
vogue, which hitherto had taken place in the 
austere patrician libraries, crowded with cava- 
liers and ladies, now found their way into the 
“salotti.”” The pompous speeches and the in- 
flated conversations of the ‘‘ accademie ”’ as- 
sumed new agility and grace in the rococo 
environment of the “salotto,” on the lips of 
the new précieuses and of their gallant courtiers. 
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These, influenced by so much weighty erudition, 
began, almost involuntarily, to interest them- 
selves in culture and letters; and thus the 
habit of thinking began to take root in that 
decaying society, and to determine its gradual 
and progressive renewal. 


* 
* 


In 1754, Giuseppe Parini became a member 
of the ‘‘ Accademia dei Trasformati,’’ under 
the name of “J Astratto.” In this society, 
which was something like that of ‘‘ Arcadia ”’ 
itself, only saner, meetings took place under 
the shade of a plane tree, and the subjects dis- 
cussed were either scientific, literary, or else 
facetious and interminable speeches, sonnets, 
capitoh, madrigals, etc., were read and de- 
claimed. Physics were at that time the fashion ; 
treated then but as a pure experimental 
curiosity in the small primitive laboratories of 
wealthy houses, they were to initiate, a few 
years later, into the great discoveries of 
Galvani and Volta, the total revolution of 
practical modern science. In the fashion also 
were then Pindar and Horace, and, more than 
ever, mythology. Thus science and mythology 
—science still in preparation, and mythology 
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like a magnificent panopticon of dead divinities 
—were almost the only theme of the dis- 
cussions in the academies, and of inspiration in 
poetry. There was no subject, suggested to the 
poets by life and reality, into which were not 
forced some scientific or mythological allusions. 

This is just the time in which Giovanni 
Paradisi, in an ode to a novice, compares the 
young nun for her talent to Euclid and Archi- 
medes, extolling the recent discoveries of science, 
and expressing his envy of her who has retired 
from this “obscene valley ’’ (oscena valle) to 
the peace of the convent ; he seizes the oppor- 
tunity to assure her that he intends to remain 
“in the grotto of Pallas’ (nel palladio seco), 
in order to-study the voices of the echo, the 
hidden laws of the attraction of the atoms, the 
equations of the curves caused in the dust by 
the vibration of a metallic surface.? 

Giuseppe Parini was a poet of a very different 
kind ; for him science and mythology were but 
vanity in poetry, if they were not renovated 
and reshaped by creative art. Even before his 
admission into the Tvasformati, he had belonged 
instinctively to the Avcadt. In his first volume, 
Alcune poesie di Ripano Eupilino, issued with 

1 Cf. Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 330. 
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the fictitious indication of “ London: Giacomo 
Tompson (sic) publisher’? in 1752, we find 
among several pastoral odes and sonnets, what 
Carducci has justly described as “ the roman- 
ticism of Arcadia,’’! especially in that vigorous 
sonnet of his, Questo biondo covon di bica or 
tolto, a vivid picture of harvest time, wherein 
the peasants of the Brianza are portrayed with 
realistic truth and power :— 


“Questo biondo covon di bica or tolto 
Penda innanzi al tu’altar, santa Vacuna, 
Poi che felicemente oggi raccolto 
Dal campo abbiam le spighe ad una ad una. 

Ecco che noi giacciam co’l sen disciolto 
Or che s’alza la notte umida e bruna: 
Tu ’1 sudore ne tergi, e intorno al volto 
Colla dolce quiete i sogni aduna. 

Tai cose i mietitor da le fatiche 
Del di tornati, poi-che’l sol cadea, 
Dicevano sdraiati in su le biche: 

E in tanto il bue, che’! di trainato avea, 
In disparte pascevasi di spiche, 

E lo stanco drappel non v’attendea.’”? 


1 Cf. Carducci, Studi su Giuseppe Parini, pp. 35-37. 


2 “May this golden sheaf now taken from the heap hang 
before thy altar, holy Vacuna, since to-day we have happily 
gathered one by one the ears from the field. 

‘‘ Behold, we lie with bosoms loosed, now that damp and 
brown night is rising. Do thou wipe away our sweat, and 
around our brows assemble dreams with soothing rest. 

‘“‘ Such things the reapers, returned from the labours of the 
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Here the surrounding landscape appears more 
varied and lifelike than the conventional well-- 
trimmed groves of the boschettt parrasi, popu- 
lated with Phyllis, Tityrus, and Lycoris, and 
sacred to the cult of the comfortable and portly 
“abati’”’ of Arcadia. 

In the same collection of poems, there are to 
be found those bizarre Sonetts magict, in which, 
perhaps, may be traced the first source-of that 
love for the weird and fearful, and for occultism, 
so characteristic of the later romanticism. 
In these sonnets, Parini dared to introduce, like 
Theocritus, Horace, and Tibullus, uncanny 
scenes of witchery into the simplicity and 
serenity of pastoral poetry :— 

“ Sciogli, Fillide, il crine, e tutta t’ungi 
D’esto liquor che nelle man ti spargo, 
Poi quest’osso piti stretto a quel pit largo, 
Che d’uomo son, con le verbene aggiungi. 
Indi accendi Valtar, dal rio non lungi, 
Che lento va tra l’'uno e l’altro margo ; 


E mentre io d’acqua il sacro altar cospargo, 
A questa cerea immago il cor tu pungi. 


day, after the sun had set, were saying, stretched out upon 
the heaped-up sheaves ; 

“And meanwhile the ox, that had drawn all day, apart 
was feeding on the cars, and the wearied band took no heed 
thereto.” 
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Ecco l’ombre d’Averno a questo loco 
Vengon scotendo l’altre faci; e’l sole 
Per lo fumo s’oscura a poco a poco. 

Tu non temer ; ma di’ queste parole : 

La pace che tra loro han I’acqua e’l foco 
Abbian gli amanti ancor Licida e Jole.’”! 


There is a great gulph fixed between these 
earlier compositions and Parini’s later poetry : 
Il Giorno and the Odi. In the first two of the 
latter, La Vita Rustica and La Salubrita dell’ 
Aria, both written between 1757 and 1759, the 
poet reveals his own personality and poetic 
ideals. In the one, we find Parini’s attitude 
towards the world :— 


“ Me, non nato a percotere 
Le dure illustri porte, 
Nudo accorra, ma libero, 
Tl regno de la morte. 


1 “ Loose thy hair, Phyllis, and anoint thy whole body 
with this liquor that I pour into thy hands; then join this 
narrower bone to that broader one (they are of man), with 
the vervain twigs. 

“Next kindle the altar not far from the brook, which 
slowly flows between its banks; and while I sprinkle the 
sacred altar with water, do thou pierce the heart of this 
waxen image. 

“Behold the shades of Avernus are coming to this place, 
shaking their torches; and the sun through the smoke is 
gradually growing dim. 

“Fear not thou: but say these words: Such peace as 
together have water and fire, let now those lovers have, 
Lycidas and Iole.”’ 


Cc 
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No, ricchezza né onore 
Con frode o con vilta 
Il secol venditore 
Mercar non mi vedra,”’! 7 
In the other, the poet declaims against 
the unhealthy and miserable conditions 
under.. which the. government of the day 
allowed the poor in the city to be forced 


to live, and ends with the expression of what 
became his esthetic creed :— 


‘Va per negletta via 
Ognor l’util cercando 
La calda fantasia, 
Che sol felice € quando 
L’utile unir puo al vanto 
Di lusinghevol canto.’’? 


To give pleasure is, for him, but the means 
to the end, which is to promote social progress 
and become an instrument of social reforma- 
tion: this doctrine, in later life, he taught 
formally from his chair at the Brera. 


1 “ Me, not born to knock at the hard portals of the great, 
the realm of death will receive naked, but free No, wealth 
or honour, with fraud. or with baseness, the world that sells 
shall not see me gain.” 


2 “ Along the neglected way, ever seeking the good of 
man, goes the burning imagination, that is only happy when 
it can unite utility to the vaunt of alluring song.” Cf. M. 
Scherillo, Le poesie di Giuseppe Parini, pp. 17, 18. 
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Notice the profound diversity of artistic 
tendencies between the scenes of the Sonetti 
magic, worthy of the witchcraft of the enchant- 
ress Canidia,—which are a prelude in some 
degree to the romanticism of Cesarotti, and 
seem almost to foretell the advent of the 
gloomy northern poems of Ossian in Italian 
literature,—and the pure beauty of the marvel- 
lous strophes of one of Parini’s latest odes, J/ 
Messaggio (written in 1795). Herein there 
appears, glowing through the verse like Parian 
marble, the distant ray of Greek art :-— 


“ Quando novelle a chiedere 

Manda Vinclita Nice 

Del pié che mi costringere 

Suole al letto infelice, 

Sento repente l’intimo 

Petto agitarsi del bel nome al suon. 
“ Rapido il sangue fluttua 

Ne le mie vene: invade 

Acre calor le trepide 

Fibre: m/’arrosso: cade 

La voce ; ed al rispondere 

Util pensiero in van cerco e sermon. 
“ Ride, cred’io, partendosi 

Il messo. E allor soletto, 

Tutta vegg’io, con l’animo 

Pien di novo diletto, 

Tutta di lei la immagine 

Dentro a la calda fantasia venir, 
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_ “ Ed ecco ed ecco sorgere 

Le delicate forme 

Sovra il bel fianco; e mobili 

Scender con lucid’ orme, 

Che mal pud la dovizia 

De l’ondeggiante al pié veste coprir. 
“ Ecco spiegarsi e l’omero 

E le braccia orgogliose, 

Cui di rugiada nudrono 

Freschi ligustri e rose, 

E il bruno sottilissimo 

Crine, che sovra lor volando va ; 
“FE quasi molle cumulo 

Crescer di neve alpina 

La man, che ne le floride 

Dita lieve declina, 

Cara de’ baci invidia 

Che riverenza contener poi sa,’”! 


1 “When illustrious Nice sends to ask news of the foot 
that is wont to keep me to my mournful bed, I feel suddenly 
the depth of my heart stirred at the sound of her fair name. 

‘“ Swiftly flows the blood in my veins; keen warmth 
invades the trembling fibres: I blush: my voice falls; and 
for answer I seek in vain fitting thought and word. 

‘‘ The messenger, methinks, laughs as he goes away. And 
then alone, with mind full of new delight, I see all, all the 
image of her come within the burning imagination : 

““And lo, and lo, the delicate limbs rise above the fair 
side, and in their motion descend with clear outlines that 
the abundance of the robe, flowing to the feet, can ill hide. 

“Lo, the shoulder and the superb arms are displayed 
which fresh privet and rose nurture with dew, and the 
finest brown tresses that float above them ; 

“ And, as a soft heap of Alpine snow, grows the hand that 
lightly ends in the flower-like fingers, dear envy of kisses that 
_ reverence then can restrain.”’ 
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The first and second parts of Jd Giorno, Il 
Mattino and Il Mezzogiorno, were written and 
published in the sixties of the century (1763 
and 1765, respectively) ; the third and fourth, J/ 
Vespro and the unfinished La Notte are of a later 
date, and were not printed until after the poet’s 
death. Under the mask of a preceptor of an 
amabil rito, Parini wrote these satirical poems :— 
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“Che il lombardo pungean Sardanapalo 


entirely renewing the form and spirit of the 
didactic poem of the sixteenth century. And 
with I/ Giorno he strips and condemns the 
effeminacy and the degeneration of the social 
life of the time, that he had learned to know so 
well. In his “ giovin Signore ’’ :— 
“ Che feltrato per mille invitte reni 
Sangue racchiude ”’ ;? 


it is not the portrait of any particular young 

contemporary aristocrat that is represented— 

although some have asserted that it was in- 

tended for that of the prince Alberico Belgioioso 

—-but, as is always the case in art, the likeness 

is comprehensive of all the most salient char- 
1“ That pricked the Lombard Sardanapalus.”’ 


Bab Who, holds blood that has been filtered through a 
thousand uny anquished loins.” 
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acteristics of the effete and fatuous youth of 
the time. In a short piece, composed about 
1784 (Al consighere Barone de’ Martins), Parini 
has defined his whole. PEEr ers in writing I 
Giorno :— 


‘““Spesso gli uomini scuote un acre riso : 
Ed io con cid tentai frenar gli errori 
De’ fortunati e de gl’ illustri, fonte 
Onde nel popol poi discorre il vizio. 
Né paventai seguir con lunga beffa 
E la superbia prepotente, e il lusso 
Stolto ed ingiusto, e il mal costume, e l’ozio, 
E la turpe mollezza, e la nemica 
D’ogni atto egregio vanita del core. 
Cosi, gia compie il quarto lustro, io volsi 
L’itale Muse a render saggi e buoni 
I cittadini miei.’’! 

* Ok 


Thus in Parini, who stands high on the thres- 
hold of Italian literature in the eighteenth 
century, and inaugurates, with the nobility of 
his art and the dignity of his life, the healthy 


1“ A pungent laugh often awakens men; and with that 
I attempted to restrain the errors of the fortunate and the 
illustrious, the fountain from which vice then flows into the 
people. Nor. did I fear to pursue with long mockery over- 
bearing pride, and foolish and unjust luxury, and evil fashion, 
and ease, and shameful effeminacy, and the foe of every 
worthy deed, vanity of the heart. Thus, now full twenty 
years ago, I turned the Italian Muses 1 make my fellow- 
citizens wise and good.”’ 
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renewal of that literature, we are able to trace 
the first steps of romanticism ; slightly in his 
Soneltt magici, and more in a certain realistic 
directness and adroitness of expression, which 
contrast curiously with the classical fashion of 
circumlocution and rhetoric. In him, though 
a classic by education and instinct, the inspira- 
tion is always of an individual and original 
character, derived directly from the actualities 
of life. . 7 
A Romantic, on the other hand, and in the 
truest sense of the word, is Vittorio Alfieri 
(1749-1803), especially by virtue of his 
adventurous life. His tragedies themselves, 
although apparently classic, and although sober, 
if harsh, in their dialogue and construction, do 
not lack indications of the imminence of a 
new literary crisis. Indeed, when Alfieri at- 
tempted to portray himself in a well-known 
sonnet, he could not resist the temptation of 
using the colours dear to the early romantics :— 
‘“* Sublime specchio di veraci detti, 

Mostrami in corpo e in anima qual sono. 

Capelli, or radi in fronte, e rossi pretti: 

Lunga statura ; e capo a terra prono : 

Sottil persona in su due stinchi schietti : 
- Bianca pelle; occhi azzurri; aspetto buono ;— 


Giusto naso, bel labro, e denti eletti : 
Pallido in volto piu che un re sul trono : 
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Or duro, acerbo; ora pieghevol, mite ; 
Irato sempre ; e non maligno mai: 
La mente ¢ il cor meco in perpetua lite : 
Per lo pit: mesto, e talor lieto assai : 
Or stimandomi Achille, ed or Tersite. 
Uom, se’tu grande o vil? Muori, e il saprai.””! 


* 
ok 


Between the years 1763 and 1772, Melchiorre 
Cesarotti translated and published the Ossianic 
poems, and he succeeded in reproducing more 
or less faithfully their morbid sentimentality, 
their dreary gloom, and their legendary chivalry. 
With good reason may it be said that in these 
renderings from the original work of Macpherson, 
admired by Alfieri, and read and re-read later 
on by Napoleon himself, we discover the first 
real source of the greater part of Italian Roman- 
ticism. From them proceeds the greater part 


1 “ Sublime mirror of faithful utterance, show me in body 
and in soul as Jam. Locks, now scarce o’er the temples, and 
unmixed red ; stature tall; and head bent towards earth ; 

“Slender figure on two straight shanks; white skin; 
blue eyes; goodly aspect, well-proportioned nose, fair lip, 
and perfect teeth ; more pale in countenance than a king on 
the throne. 

“Now hard and bitter; now yielding and mild; ever 
prone to anger, and never malicious; the mind and heart 
with me in perpetual strife. 

“For the most part sad, and sometimes very joyful: 
taking myself now for Achilles, and now for Thersites. Man, 
art thou great or base ? Die, and thou shalt know which.” 
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of Italian romantic poetry, from Berchet to 
Aleardi, from Carcano to Prati; that poetry, I 
mean, which introduced into Italian literature, 
with the epic ballad, a new and even original 
form, only surpassed in two other European 
literatures, the English and the German. 

As an example of Cesarotti’s version, we may 
take some lines in the Notte d’Ottobre in Scozia, 
which is a free, somewhat expanded rendering 
into verse of the prose poem of the five bards 
appended by Macpherson to Croma :-— 


“Chi vien dalle porte 

Oscure di morte, 

Con pié pellegrin ? 

Chi vien cosi leve 

Con vesta di neve, 

Con candide braccia, 

Vermiglia la faccia, 

Brunetta il bel crin ? 
Questa é la figlia del signor si bella, 
Che poc’anzi cadeo nel suo bel fiore, 
Deh t’accosta, t’accosta, o verginella, 
Lasciati vagheggiar, viso d’amore. 
Ma gia si move il vento, e la dilegua ; 
E vano é€ che cogli occhi altri la segua.” 


“ La notte € cheta, ma spira pavento, 
La luna é mezzo tra le nubi ascosa : 
Movesi il raggio pallido e va lento, 
S’ode da lungi l’onda romorosa. 

Mezza notte varco, che’l gallo io sento : 
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La buona moglie s’alza frettolosa, 
E brancolando pel bujo s’apprende 
Alla parete, e’l suo foco raccende. 

Il cacciator che gia crede il mattino, 
Chiama i suoi fidi cani, e pid non bada ; 
Poggia sul colle, e fischia per cammino : 
Colpo di vento la nube dirada ; 

Ei lo stellato aratro a sé vicino 
Vede che fende la cerulea strada : 
Oh, dice, egli é per tempo, ancora annotta 
E s’addormenta sull’erbosa grotta. 
Odi, odi; 

Corre per bosco il turbine, 

E nella valle mormora 

Un suon lugubre e stridulo : 

Quest’é la formidabile 

Armata degli spiriti, 

Che tornano dall’aria. 
Dietro il monte si cela la luna 
Mezzo pallida e mezzo bruna : 
Scappa un raggio, e luccica ancora, 
E un po’ po’ le vette colora : 
Lunga dagli alberi scende l’ombra : 
Tutto abbuja, tutto s’adombra : 
Tutto é orrido, e pien di morte ; 
Amico, ah non tardar, schiudi le porte.’”! 

1 “Who comes from the place of the dead? That form 
with the robe of snow! white arms and dark-brown hair ! 
It is the daughter of the chief of the people: she that lately 
fell! Come, let us view thee, O maid! thou that hast been 


the delight of heroes! The blast drives the phantom away ; 
white, without form, it ascends the hill.” 


“ Night is calm, but dreary. The moon is ina ae in the 
west. Slow moves that pale beam along the shaded hill. The 
distant wave is heard. The torrent murdiurs on the rock. 
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Contemporaneously with this apparition of 
the first dawn of romanticism in Italian litera- 
ture, pictorial art was triumphing in France 
with the classic canvasses of David and Prudhon, 
and in Italy, after the miraculous creations of 
Tiepolo, with the pictures of Appiani, Batoni, 
and Camuccini—three painters who nourished 
themselves upon Raphael, but were not able to 
digest him. At the same time, sculpture was 
shaping itself anew according to the old models, 
and was being imposed upon contemporaries 
in the works of Canova. 

And, perhaps, in those works of Canova—in 
that sugary group of Psyche and even in the 
majestic monument to the Rezzonico pope, 
Clement XIII—it is not difficult to discern, 
with a slight effort, the first signs of that morbid 
The cock is heard from the booth. More than half the night 
is past. The house-wife, groping in the gloom, rekindles the 
settled fire. The hunter thinks that day approaches, and 
calls his bounding dogs. He ascends the hill, and whistles on 
his way. A blast removes the cloud. He sees the starry 
plough of the north. Much of the night is to pass. He nods 
by the mossy rock. 

“Hark ! the whirlwind is in the wood! A low murmur in 
the vale! It is the mighty army of the dead returning from 
the air. 

“The moon rests behind the hill. The beam is still on that 
lofty rock. Long are the shadows of the trees. Now it is 


dark over all. Night is dreary, silent, and dark ; receive me, 
my friends, from night ”’ (Macpherson). 
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sentimentality, which followed the barocco age, 
and which became the romanticism of the 
plastic arts of Italy. 

The boundary, alas, of the classic and the 
romantic spirit is less precisely defined in the 
works of Italian genius than in those of the 
genius of other countries. For the Italian mind, 
tempered in the culture of Greece and Rome, 
and in the humanistic civilisation of the Renais- 
sance, is somewhat like the bifrontal busts of 
Heraclitus and Democritus, which smiled with 
one face and wept with the other. In the same 
way, one side of the Italian mind is austerely 
classic, while the other is romantic. In the 
next chapter, we will attempt to discover, 
better perhaps than we have so far been able 
to do, the secret of those two faces. 


CHAPTER II 


Italian Romanticism after the French Revolution—German 
influence—Reaction and compromise—The age of Ugo 
Foscolo and Alessandro Manzoni. 


TALIAN literature had been renovating itself 

towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
before the consciousness of the Italians them- 
selves had been definitely awakened. Giuseppe 
Parini infused into his classical though realistic 
work so much directness of observation, and 
especially so much human sympathy, as to 
appear the poetical herald of the ethics and 
philosophy of the Encyclopedists in Italy. 
Vittorio Alfieri, the “ first Italian,’ as he was 
rightly called, dared in his tragedies to spread 
ideas of liberty and of hatred towards political 
and religious tyrants, in direct opposition to 
the optimism in fashion with the classical 
school. Yet he remained in his form a severe 
classic. Melchiorre Cesarotti, on the other 
hand, had revealed a new phantastic world, 
and opened up fresh landscapes and horizons, in 

29 
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the realm of heroic Greek and Celtic legends, 
by his translations of Homer and Ossian. 

But neither the humanity of the art of 
Parini, nor the revolutionary propaganda of 
the poetry of Alfieri, nor the new paths re- 
opened in ancient times and countries by the 
work of Cesarotti, were able to touch the secret 
heart of the Italian people. Their writings were 
only read and understood by a few. Indeed, 
they had hardly filtered through a small part 
of the middle class—that part in which some 
vague revolutionary aspiration had begun to 
quicken, quickly to be extinguished by the 
horror caused by the fearful news of the real 
and sanguinary revolution in France. The 
Arcadian academy, which was started at the 
beginning of the century, as a salutary reaction 
against the extravagances of ‘“ Secentismo,”’ 
fell-very soon into the opposite extreme ; into 
the realm where the pompous and pretentious 
mannerisms of the followers of Marini had 
triumphed, Arcadia had brought instead the 
affectations of its pastoral poetry, and “ gli 
smascolinati sonettini, pargoletti piccinini, 
mollemente femminini, tutti pieni d’amorini,”’ 
as Giuseppe Baretti described them in his 
Frusta letieraria. Arcadia was superseded at 
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last by the revival of Italian literature, brought 
about by the three poets of whom I have just 
spoken. But more than one decade had to pass, 
and those early heralds of romanticism had to 
be succeeded by the truer romantics, and more 
especially by Alessandro Manzoni, before the 
revival of literature was followed by that of 
the national conscience. 


* ok 
* 


Some one has written that Germany was the 
cradle of the European romantic age. Others 
have regarded Jean-Jacques Rousseau as the 
originator of the whole movement. ‘‘ Rousseau 
nest pas a l’égard du Romantisme un pré- 
curseur. Il est le Romantisme intégral,” writes 


M. Lasserre: ‘‘ Rien dans le Romantisme qui 
ne soit du Rousseau. Rien dans Rousseau qui 
ne soit romantique.’”’ Now, the greater part 


of the German romantics refused to acknowledge 
Rousseau—the abjurer of education and history, 
of culture and progress, of mystery and trans- 
cendentalism. Tieck, among the others, defined 
him as the “‘ creator of everything that is bad,” 
and, classing him in his hatred with Voltaire, 
saw in each the “‘ example of a corrupt nature.”’ 
The German romantics sought to approximate 
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the modern to the ancient, das Wesentliche- 
Moderne to the essence of antiquity, trying to 
make a dream of the world, and a world of the 
dream. ‘Die Welt wird Traum, der Traum 
wird Welt,” as Novalis wrote—Novalis, the poet 
of the Hymns of the Night, in his way a much 
deeper and more sincere Lamartine of the 
German romantic school—Novalis, “‘ Vhorloger,”’ 
as Maeterlinck described him, “ qui a marqué 
quelques-unes des heures les plus sublimes de 
lame moderne.”’ To this melancholy poet, 
overshadowed by illness and the thought of 
death, and tormented throughout his short life 
by the anxious search for an ideal conception 
of the Universe and of the mysterious relations 
of things to each other, the beloved woman, 
Sophie von Kiihn (little more than fifteen years 
old), becomes identified after her death with 
the conception of the Divinity itself; in the 
same manner as that in which the early Italian 
poets of the Duecento and Trecento, and 
Dante in a supreme measure, considered terres- 
trial love as the means of the realisation and 
identification of God. 

After Fichte had placed the Ego as centre of 
both the ideal and the real universe, Nature 
had become of secondary importance. So it was 
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only logical for Schelling, by accepting Fichte’s 
principle (slightly modified by the pantheism of 
Giordano Bruno), by continuing the doctrine of 
Kant, and by adapting himself to the excellent 
suggestions of Friedrich Schlegel, to found his 
philosophy of Nature considered as a work of 
art, as an intelligence, as a divine substance 
upheld by harmonious laws, evolving itself, 
and destined to a perpetual progress. Thus 
the philosophy of Nature became one with 
the philosophy of art, hence with art itself; 
and there spontaneously originated a new 
esthetic and ethical system. And from the 
fusing of all these sprang poetry, as the synthesis 
of romantic art ; the progressive and universal 
poetry, as Friedrich Schlegel defined it; the 
prophetic poetry, which finds its balance 
between its two extreme poles, the almost un- 
translatable Sehnsucht and Gemith, and which 
is born from sentiment, from the infinity of 
desire, and from self-introspection. 

These, however briefly expressed, are the 
characteristics of the art and philosophy of 
German romanticism. In what measure, and 
at what period, did they penetrate into those 
other European romantic schools which are 


believed to have derived from the German 
D 
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source ? It is not our task to investigate the 
origins of the English romantic age, which can 
easily be traced as far back as Chatterton. 
Neither do those of France and Spain concern 
us here. We will only attempt to find when, 
how, in what measure, and through what 
channels, these same German principles trans- 
migrated into Italy. 
— | 

With the fall of Napoleon—himself, in the 
sublimity of his individual and imperial war- 
like genius, a wonderful negation of all the 
demagogical excesses of the Revolution—the 
most. ferocious political, religious, and literary 
reaction had spontaneously arisen, in France, 
in Italy, and in all the happy States of the Holy 
Alliance. Even as the Revolution itself had 
hoped to obliterate the ruins of the ancien 
régime, so the Holy Alhance would fain have 
wiped entirely from off the face of the earth 
the very memory of all those who, in good or 
in bad faith, rightly or wrongly, as Jacobins or 
as Girondins, had co-operated in the Revolution. 
And to the materialism and scepticism, which 
were rooted in all the people as early as the 
eve of 1789, was now opposed the most bigoted 
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and narrow idealism. All those old formulas 
and institutions, which had helped towards 
keeping the people in servitude—the divine 
right, the Inquisition, the legitimate authority 
of sovereign and priest, and the like—were 
once more honoured. The Christian religion 
was reinstated on the very altars, which for 
nearly a quarter of a century had been the 
pedestals of the image of the Goddess Reason. 

Liberty was a forbidden thing and word ; 
Liberalism was paganism. To be a Christian or 
to belong to the neo-guelfism, which was then 
in vogue, was almost synonymous with being a 
romantic ; while to be pagan was equivalent 
to being a classic. Minds, which had hitherto 
been dominated by the Encyclopedists, were 
now to be wholly guided by men like Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Lamennais, and Victor Hugo. 
The exaggeration of the revolutionary fana- 
ticism found its equivalent in the new fanaticism 
of the reaction; obeying in this the law of 
natural equilibrium, which ever rules our social 
phenomena. This we may see, even to-day, in the 
case of communistic and anticapitalist socialism, 
which has unavoidably provoked the excessive 
accumulation of enormous capital in the hands 
of a few individuals. 
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But every exaggeration, as a consequence of 
the same law, lasts only a short while, and must 
be paid for. And, even as the unreasonable exi- 
gencies of modern socialism as well as those of 
capitalism will, necessarily and perhaps very — 
soon, have to pay their reckoning, so it quickly 
happened with this neo-Christian and absolutist 
reaction. In Italy, where the French armies © 
had descended in the name of liberty and in- 
dependence, acclaimed with great and. genuine 
enthusiasm, and where, shortly afterwards, 
with the same liberal promises, the Austrians 
and the Russians had descended in their turn 
to oust the French, the Italians had begun to 
grow weary of these pretended redeemers. 
The people, who had hoped so much from 
Napoleon (himself an Italian, at least by origin), 
rebelled after so many disillusions. They began 
to wake to the conviction that they could only 
trust in themselves and in their own strength, 
and that, in order to reconquer liberty and 
independence, it was useless, then as always, to 
expect anything from others, who were mostly 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing. They perceived that ~ 
it was necessary, in order to create a new nation 
and to win back a fatherland, to act for them- 
selves. And it is thus that the national idea 
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and conscience developed among the people, 
together with the spirit of liberalism. 

The new revolutionary movements of Spain 
and Paris, of Naples and Turin, the autonomy 
regained by Belgium and Greece, were an oppor- 
tune example and admonition. So it came 
about. that the political and religious reaction, 
in order to live, was compelled to accept a com- 
promise with the ideas of 1789; and thus a 
conciliation was effected as an expedient, be- 
tween the reactionary and the liberal principles, 
between the ancien régime and the revolution 
—both renouncing all that was extreme and 
excessive in their respective creeds. While 
States were reshaping themselves as monarchies 
by the grace of God, but also by the will of 
the people, religion itself, notwithstanding the 
obstinacy of its dogmatic and conservative 
tendencies, was giving way to the flood of new 
ideas, to the influence which (borrowing a 
phrase from contemporary controversy) I should 
like to call ‘‘ modernism ’”’; in other words, it 
became democratic, returning to the very source 
of Christianity itself, as the proclamation of 
human equality and fraternity. ) 

To reach this point, religion had already 
turned back to the Middle Ages. And litera- 
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ture, following in this respect the example of 
German romanticism, was pervaded with an 
aspiration towards the heroical and mythical 
legends, the Gothic lines, the vague and ethereal 
sentiments of those ages. Thus the romantic 
neo-guelfism stands towards medieval Chris- 
tianity in the same relationship as that of the 
Renaissance towards Greek and Roman anti- 
quity. ‘‘ The Divina Commedia,” as Francesco 
de Sanctis observes, ‘‘is turned upside down. 
It is no longer the human which becomes 
divine, but the divine which becomes human. 
The divine is reborn, but one feels that Bruno, 
Campanella, and Vico have already lived.” 


* 
* 


Typically representative of this conciliation, 
this tempering of all neo-catholic and romantic 
excesses, in Italian literature, is Alessandro 
Manzoni (1785-1873), who in 1815 had already 
published his ‘‘ Inni Sacri,”’ 72 Natale, la Pente- 
coste, la Passione, 11 Nome dt Maria, which are 
among the most beautiful lyrics that European 
literature has ever offered to Christianity. They 
are poems in which the Christian ideal is pene- 
trated with the democratic spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century ; in which God, the Holy Spirit, 
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Jesus Christ, and the Blessed Virgin appear 
as champions of the oppressed, and as stern 
judges of the oppressors. Here the principles of 
fraternity and equality are reclaimed from the 
philosophic school of the Encyclopedists, from 
Diderot and Voltaire, and are restored to Christ 
and his disciples, to primitive and militant 
Christianity, to the Church, ‘‘ Mother of all the 
Saints,” ‘which has suffered, fought, and 
prayed through so many centuries,’ to the 
Church, “signal of the people,” “ field of those 
who hope,” through whose grace the poor can 
uplift his eyes “to heaven, that is his” :— 
‘Madre dei Santi; immagine 

Della citta superna, 

Del Sangue incorruttibile 

Conservatrice eterna, 

Tu che, da tanti secoli, 

Soffri, combatti e preghi, 

Che le tue tende spieghi- 

Dall’uno all’altro mar ; 


“Campo di quei che sperano, 
Chiesa del Dio vivente ; 
Dov’eri mai? qual angolo 
Ti raccogliea nascente, 
Quando il tuo Re, dai perfidi 
Tratte a morir sul colle, 
Imporporo le zolle 
Del suo sublime altar ? 


40° 
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‘Come la luce rapida 

Piove di cosa in cosa, 
E icolor vari suscita, 
Dovunque si riposa ; 
Tal risono moltiplice 
La voce dello Spiro : 

lV Arabo, il Parto, il Siro 
In suo sermon I’udi. 


“ Adorator degl’idoli, 
Sparso per ogni lido, 
Volgi lo sguardo a Solima, 
Odi quel santo grido:: 
Stanca del vile ossequio, 
La terra a LUI ritorni : 
E voi che aprite i giorni 
Di pit felice eta, 


“ Spose che desta il subito 
Balzar del pondo ascoso ; 
Voi gia vicine a sciogliere 
I] grembo doloroso ; 

Alla bugiarda pronuba 
Non sollevate il canto: 
Cresce serbato al Santo 
Ouel che nel sen vi sta. 


“ Perché, baciando i pargoli, 
La schiava ancor sospira ? 
E il sen che nutre i liberi 
Invidiando mira ? 
Non sa che al regno i miseri 
Seco il Signor solleva ? 
Che a tutti i figli d’Eva 
Nel suo dolor penso ? 


IN 
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“ Nova franchigia annunziano 
I cieli, e genti nove ; 
Nove conquiste, e gloria 
Vinta in pit belle prove ; 
Nova, ai terrori immobile 
E alle lusinghe infide, 
Pace, che il mondo irride, 
Ma che rapir non puo. 


“Noi T’imploriam! Ne’languidi 
Pensier dell’infelice 
Scendi piacevol alito, 
Aura consolatrice : 
Scendi bufera ai tumid* 
Pensier del violento : 
Vi spira uno sgomento, 
Che insegni la pieta. 


“* Per Te sollevi il povero 

Al ciel, ch’é suo, le ciglia, 
Volga i lamenti in giubilo, 
Pensando a cui somiglia : 
Cui fu donato in copia, 
Doni con volto amico, 
Con quel tacer pudico, 
Che accetto il don ti fa.’’! 

1 “ Mother of the Saints—image of the heavenly city— 
eternal preserver of the incorruptible Blood—thou that, for 
so many ages, hast suffered, fought, and prayed, and ex- 
tendest thy tents from sea to sea— 

‘Field of those that hope, Church of the living God; 
where wast thou ? What corner received thee at thy birth, 
when thy King, dragged by traitors to die upon the Hill, 
empurpled the clods of His sublime altar? .. . 

“ As the rapid light rains from thing to thing, and awakes 
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Before writing these Inmi, Alessandro Manzoni 
had gone to Paris in 1805, full of liberal ideas, 
and still under the influence of Alfieri and 
Vincenzo Monti, but had returned to Milan in 
1810 definitely converted to Catholicism and 
romanticism. In Paris he had, naturally, fre- 
quented the circles swayed by that small group 


the diverse colours wherever it rests; even so resounded 
multifold the voice of the Spirit; Arabian, Parthian, Syrian, 
heard it in his own tongue. 

‘« Adorer of idols, scattered through every shore, turn thy 
gaze to Jerusalem, hear that holy cry: wearied of base 
worship, let earth return to Him; and you, who begin the 
days of a more happy age, 

“Brides whom the sudden leaping of the hidden burden 
arouses ; you already near to free the laden womb ; lift not 
the hymn to the false goddess of nuptials; what is in your 
bosom grows up reserved for the Holy One. 

““Why, as she kisses her little ones; does the slave still 
sigh, and look with envy upon the breast that nourishes the 
free ? Knows she not that the Lord uplifted the wretched 
with Himself to the kingdom ? That on all the children of 
Eve He thought in His pangs ? 

“ A new freedom and new peoples do the heavens announce ; 
new conquests, and glory won in nobler contests; a new 
peace, unmoved by terrors and by faithless flatteries, at which 
the world mocks, but which it cannot snatch away. .. . 

“We implore Thee! Into the languid thoughts of the un- 
happy descend as breath of pleasure, breeze of consolation ; 
descend as storm to the haughty thoughts of the violent ; 
breathe there a terror that may teach pity. 

“Through Thee let the poor raise his eyes to the heaven . 
that is his, and turn his laments to joy, thinking whom he 
resembles ; let him to whom much has been given, give with 
friendly mien, with that modest silence that makes the gift 
accepted of Thee.”’ 
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of philosophers and estheticians who, as a sign 
of hostility towards Napoleon, were full of 
sympathy towards their German comrades. To 
this group belonged Madame de Staél, the 
friend of August Wilhelm Schlegel, who was 
tutor to her children, as also Fauriel and 
Cousin. 

Napoleon had destroyed the small, poor, 
and corrupt courts of the petty German 
princes; it is therefore no wonder that the 
German generation, which had laid the founda- 
tions-of romanticism about the year 1795, had 
withdrawn in disgust, and, until 1813 at least, 
kept themselves apart from the distressing and 
agitated politics of their country; and they 
had begun to introduce their esthetic, philo- 
sophical, and religious ideals into certain French 
cénacles, in which the imminent European 
crisis was already foreshadowed. It was thus, 
under the influence of these groups of his French 
friends, that Manzoni (already a friend of 
Goethe, who throughout his life remained a 
fervent admirer of his works) came in contact 
with the ideas of the young philosophising pocts 
of Jena and Dresden. 

The Napoleonic wars and. the increased 
international communication had widened the 
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possibilities of such intellectual intercourse 
between the different countries of Europe. 
And, on the other hand, many translations of 
the works of Milton, Gray, Pope, Richardson, 
Young, Thompson, Scott, and even Shakespeare 
(one of whose tragedies was translated into 
Italian for the first time in any foreign language) 
—and, in addition, versions of works of Gessner, 
Klopstock, and Goethe—were opening up new 
speculative vistas for the revived Italian 
culture. 

To this a number of conspicuous writers 
had already notably contributed, with works 
of erudition or of polemics, after the death of 
the great Muratori (1750) and of Vico (1744). 
We must especially mention Girolamo Tira- 
boschi (1731-1794), the first historian of Italian 
literature ; the brothers Pietro (1728-1797), 
and Alessandro Verri (1741-1816), both political 
economists, and the former the author of a still 
celebrated Storia di Milano ; Cesare Beccaria 
(1738-1794), the maternal grandfather of 
Manzoni, who, with his famous book Dez delitti 
e delle pene, brought about the abolition of 
torture and the suppression of the inquisitorial 
process ; Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786), moralist 
and journalist ; Melchiorre Cesarotti, of whom 
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we have already spoken as a poet; Saverio 
Bettinelli (1718-1808), critic and satirist ; 
Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764); the semi- 
English Giuseppe Baretti (1716-1789), the 
caustic friend of Samuel Johnson ; the econo- 
mists, Abate Galiani (1728-1787), and Gaetano 
Filangeri (1752-1788). All of these had 
helped to simplify Italian prose, to free 
it from its traditional academic and aulic 
rigidity, to render it more agile, and to bring 
it nearer to the spoken language of the 
Italians. 


Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827), born in one of the 
Homeric islands of Greece, where Ulysses 
“‘bacid la sua petrosa Itaca,’’ and educated in 
Dalmatia, is the model of this revival of culture. 
He, who, when only nineteen, had extolled 
Bonaparte as the liberator of Italy,— 


“un di Regina, or nuda e schiava 
Italia, ahi solo all’abominio viva, 
Viva all’infamia che piangendo lava,’’! 


21 “Once a queen, now naked and enslaved, Italy, alas, 
alive only to shame, alive to the infamy which she cleanses 
with her tears.”’ 
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without realising the infamous sale of Venice 
to Austria, perpetrated by Napoleon himself, 
felt that everything had to be recreated in 
Italy: literature, culture, government, con- 
science ; that is to say, character and mode of 
life. In his opinion, the remedies for the evils 
that afflicted her were liberty, democracy, and 
learning. Rousseau and Alfieri had indicated the 
road to this social and political revival, to the 
renovation of life and of intellect, which were 
still pervaded by hypocrisy, as on the morrow 
of the Council of Trent. Much the same thing 
had happened in England under the Puritan 
domination. A perpetual divergence existed 
between literature and life, as well as between 
ideas and facts. It inevitably followed that 
literature had no true roots anywhere, and in 
consequence was superficial and artificial ; and 
its natural products had beén secentismo and 
Arcadia, two forms differing but little in essence 
from each other and belonging to the identical 
academy. Arcadia was swept away by the 
Revolution, but it echoed still with fierce 
revolutionary speeches, midway between ar- 
cadian and academical. 

Vittorio Alfieri in the beginning had cele- 
brated the American, and later on, in Paris, 
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the French Revolution ; but, as soon as he dis- 
covered that, between the idealistic and 
Plutarchan theory and the brutal and sanguinary 
reality, there was a great gulf fixed, he turned 
against the Revolution and the French, and 
wrote 11 Misogallo. Ippolito Pindemonte ex- 
perienced in Paris the same fluctuations between 
optimistic expectation and violent repulsion ; 
and the same was felt by writers of greatly 
inferior character and less noble convictions, 
by Vincenzo Monti and Cesarotti among others. 
The heroic and republican aspirations of all 
these excellent men were thus inevitably 
crushed by the contact with reality, and this 
was another result of that same divergence be- 
tween ideas and facts, of which we have already 
spoken, and which had hitherto been the most 
salient quality of Italian literature. The ideas 
were lofty, but the daily life was poor, vulgar, 
and narrow. From this contrast, and a little 
also through the influence (in addition to that 
of Rousseau) exercised by two mediocre foreign 
writers, the English Young and the German 
Gessner, a peculiar state of mind had come into 
being, in which heroic ideas contended and 
mingled with the sentimental sadness induced 
by reality :— 
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“ Era Vistante che su squallide urne 
Scarpigliata la misera Eloisa 
Invocava le afflitte ombre notturne, 

E sul libro del duolo, u’stava incisa 
Eternitate e Morte, a lamentarsi 
Veniva Young sul corpo di Narcisa.’’! 


Sentimentalism ; therefore, melancholy. The 
same melancholy, perhaps, which inspired 
Bartolozzi and his followers to depict the grace- 
ful and pathetic English contemporary lovers 
beside an urn and a willow, meditating on 
eternity and death: the same melancholy 
which runs through the greater part of the 
idyllic poems of Aurelio Bertola, and gives 
the sighing rhythm to the well-turned lines 
of Pindemonte :— 

““ Malinconia, 
Ninfa gentile, 
La vita mia 
Consacro a te.” ? 


From this also spring that restlessness, that 
gloomy desperation, that acutally lived roman- 


+ “Tt was the moment when over the squalid urns un- 
happy Heloise with dishevelled hair invoked the afflicted 
shades of night ; 

“ And over the book of grief, where was engraved Eternity 
and Death, Young came to weep upon the body of Nareisa.” 


2“ Melancholy, gentle nymph, my life do I consecrate to 
thee: 
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ticism, which were realised in Foscolo’s life— 
the life of a dignified and upright adventurer, 
of a dishevelled bohemian, and of a penniless 
grand seigneur. His art is a magnified reflection 
of his life ; in the perfect classical beauty of the 
two exquisite odes, a Luigia Pallavicini and 
All’amica risanata, and of the fragmentary poem 
entitled Le Grazie, in the little group of his 
solemn and plastic sonnets, in the Ultime lettere 
dt Jacopo Ortis, and in his remaining critical 
and historical work :— 


“ Né pit mai tocchero le sacre sponde 
Ove il mio corpo fanciulletto giacque, 
Zacinto mia, che te specchi nell’onde 
Del greco mar, da cui vergine nacque 

Venere, e fea quell’isole feconde 
Col suo primo sorriso, onde non tacque 
Le tue limpide nubi e le tue fronde 
L’inclito verso di colui che l’acque 

Canto fatali, ed il diverso esiglio, 
Per cui, bello di fama e di sventura, 
Bacio la sua petrosa Itaca Ulisse. 

Tu non altro che il canto avrai del figlio, 
O materna mia terra: a noi prescrisse 
ll fato illacrimata sepoltura.’’! 


1 “ Never more shall I touch the sacred shores where my 
boyhood’s body lay, my Zante, that dost mirror thyself in the 
waves of the Greek sea, from which as maiden Venus was 
born, and made those islands fertile with her first smile ; 
wherefore of thy limpid clouds and thy green boughs spoke 
the famous song of him who sang of the fateful waters, and 


E 
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But what gives us the right measure of 
Foscolo’s humanity, the greatest harmonising 
and fusing of romantic and classic art that has 
ever been achieved by a poet, the perfect 
masterpiece of Italian literature, and I would 
almost say the most perfect work of its kind in 
any literature, is his poem I Sepfolcri. In its 
two hundred and ninety-five unrhymed hen- 
decasyllabic lines this lyrical and didactic poem» 
stands alone like a monolith. It has the inton- 
ation, I venture to think, of the most solemn 
religious hymn which has ever been sung by the 
human race, meditating on the threshold of its 
own mystery in the valley of shadows. But 
especially there appears here, for the first time 
after Dante, the revelation of an interior poetic 
world, essentially diverse from all the artificial 
exteriority, which during four centuries had 
been the legacy of the greater part of Italian 
poetry—and not of the Italian alone. The 
worlds of Alfieri and Parini were still in embryo. 
“In the Sepolcri,’”’ Francesco de Sanctis writes, 
“it appears, with its characteristic of intimacy, 


the varied exile, for which, adorned with fame and with mis- 
fortune, Ulysses kissed his rocky Ithaca. 

“Thou shalt have nought of thy son save his song, O my 
mother land: to us hath Fate prescribed a tomb upon which 
none shall weep.” 
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as a product of conscience and sentiment.” 
Classic erudition, with its mythology, legends, 
and historical associations, assumes the aspect 
of a tangible reality ; Troy and Cassandra at 
the tomb of Ilus, prophesying of the smoking 
ruins to be, are things as real and contemporary 
as Florence among her hills and monuments. 
Romanticism, no less, becomes in it a real and 
natural world, with all its funereal landscapes, 
with all its vague shadowy moonlight :— 


““ Tvi poso Erittonio, e dorme il giusto 
Cenere d’Ilo; ivi Viliache donne 
Sciogliean le chiome, indarno ahi! deprecando 
Da’lor mariti l’imminente fato ; ~ 
Ivi Cassandra, allor che il Nume in petto 
Le fea parlar di Troia il di mortale, 
Venne, e all’ombre canto carme amoroso 
E guidava i nepoti, e l’amoroso 
Apprendeva lamento ai giovinetti ; 

E dicea sospirando: Oh, se mai d’Argo, 
Ove al Tidide e di Laerte al figlio 
Pascerete i cavalli, a voi permetta 
Ritorno il cielo, invan la patria vostra 
Cercherete ! Le mura, opra di Febo, 
Sotto le lor reliquie fumeranno. 

Ma i Penati di Troia avranno stanza 

In queste tombe ; che de’Numi é dono 
Serbar nelle miserie altero nome. 

E voi, palme e cipressi, che le nuore 
Piantan di Priamo, e crescerete, ahi presto ! 
Di vedovili lagrime innaffiati, 
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Proteggete i miei padri; e chi la scure 
Asterra pio dalle devote frondi, 

Men si dorra di consanguinei lutti, 

E santamente tocchera l’altare. 
Proteggete i miei padri. Un di vedrete 
Mendico un cieco errar sotto le vostre 
Antichissime ombre, e brancolando 
Penetrar negli avelli, e abbracciar l’urne, 
E interrogarle. Gemeranno gli antri 
Secreti, e tutta narrera la tomba 

Ilio raso due volte e due risorto 
Splendidamente sulle mute vie 

Per far pit: bello l’ultimo trofeo 

Ai fatati Pelidi. I] sacro vate, 
Placando quelle afflitte alme col cante, 
I prenci argivi eternera per quante 
‘Abbraccia terre il gran padre Oceano. 
E tu onore di pianti, Ettore, avrai 

Ove fia santo e lagrimato il sangue 

Per la patria versato, e finché il sole 
Risplendera su le sciagure umane.’’! 


1“ There rested Erichthonius, and just Ilus sleeps after 
death ; there the Trojan women unbound their tresses, vainly, 
alas, to avert the imminent fate from their husbands; thither 
Cassandra, what time the god in her breast made her speak 
of Troy’s deadly day, came, and sang to the shades a chant 
of love, and brought her nephews, and taught the lovelorn 
lament to the boys, and said with sighs :— 

““*O, if ever from Argos, where you will feed the horses for 
Diomede and the son of Laertes, heaven allows you to return, in 
vain will you seek your native land! The walls, that Phoebus 
wrought, will smoke under their ruins. But the Penates of 
Troy will have their abode in these tombs ; for it is the gift 
of the Gods to preserve in miseries a lofty name. And you, 
palms and cypresses, that the wives of Priam’s sons are 
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The good Pindemonte, to whom the poem 
was dedicated, attempted to answer its sublime 
lyrical flight ; but he only succeeded in revealing 
the impotence of his own narrow tradition- 
bound ego. 

In the Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis, we may 
recognise the first attempt at an Italian novel 
(in the modern sense of the word). Here in a 
lyrical, that is to say, a subjective, prose, 
Foscolo has depicted all his own intimate feel- 
ings of rebellion and despair, in the same way 
as Goethe, in his serene and objective fashion, 
had narrated the griefs and suicide of Werther. 
Without dwelling upon the marked formal, 
architectural, and psychological differences 
existing between these two works, which have 


planting, and that will grow, alas, soon watered by the tears 
of widows, protect my fathers ; he who will piously keep the 
axe from the sacred boughs, will suffer less from fratricidal 
strife, and touch more holily the altar. Protect my fathers. 
One day you will see a blind mendicant wander under your 
venerable shade, and gropingly penetrate into the sepulchres, 
and embrace the urns, and question them. The secret caves 
will moan, and all the tomb will tell of Ilium, twice destroyed 
and twice re-risen splendidly on the silent ways, to make 
more glorious the last triumph of the doomed sons of Peleus. 
The sacred bard, appeasing those afflicted souls with his song, 
will immortalise the Argive princes through all the lands that 
great father Ocean embraces. And thou, Hector, shalt have 
tribute of tears, wherever blood shed for our native land is 
held holy and mourned for, as long as the sun shall shine 
upon the woes of mankind.’ ” 
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been so often and wrongly contrasted, I will 
only observe that what gives the greater 
historical importance to Foscolo’s book rather 
than to Goethe’s, is not~found in~ the 
passionate love-story (which in the case of the 
protagonists of both works ends in suicide), 
but in the tragedy of Jacopo himself, who lives 
through the political death of his country. 
The Ultime lettere is thus a supremely romantic. 
work, in all its essential qualities and.defects ;- 
far more truly romantic than even Manzoni’s 
I Promesst Spost, which has been and still is 
considered by the critics as representing the 
climax of Italian romanticism. . 


* 
* 


Francesco de Sanctis divided Italian litera- 
ture of the first half of the nineteenth century 
into the romantic, or liberal, school and the 
democratic school. ‘‘ These two schools with 
their friction represent the history of the human 
mind in the nineteenth century ; and we find 
them, armed one against the other, in literature, 
in metaphysics, and in science, as well as in the 
heat of battles and revolutions.” Both these 
schools aspired towards the national resurrec- 
tion and unity; but each worked from an 
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opposite direction towards the attainment of 
the common goal. At the head of the romantic _ 
or liberal school, de Sanctis naturally placed. 
Manzoni; as its political exponent, Massimo 
d’Azeglio ; as its historian, Cesare Balbo; and 
as its philosophers, Vincenzo Gioberti and 
Antonio Rosmini. Chief of the democratic 
school, on the other side, is Giuseppe Mazzini ; 
Giovanni Berchet is its poet, and Giovanni 
Battista Niccolini its philosopher and dramatist. 
Excluded from either school, and almost op- 
posed to both, by reason of their individuality, 
are two other poets: Giacomo Leopardi and 
Giuseppe Giusti. | 

This partition, proposed by the great Nea- 
politan critic, leaves much to be desired, and 
can be accepted, according to his pupil Bene- 
detto Croce, merely as a series of “ orientation 
points, and necessities of literary, and perhaps 
dialectical exposition.’”’ One very serious ob- 
jection is that this division has not taken into 
consideration, as it was bound to do, if only as 
a logical contrast to romanticism, the classic 
school. And thus the remarkable figure of 
Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828) takes a secondary » 
place, only.as a purely decorative element in 
the background, whereas, in reality, he was 
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one of the most important and distinguished 
protagonists of that epoch-making literary 
crisis. 

It is true that Monti’s poetry is for the most 
part lacking in subjectivity and intimacy; and 
thus belongs, in its essential qualities, to the 
lyrical world which preceded Parini. At the 
same time, although far inferior in robustness and 
vigour, it appears more or less as a rhetorical 
continuation of the disdainful muse of. Alfieri. 
An admirable master of poetical technique, 
Monti summed up in his work the Italian 
literary tradition opposed by the romantic 
revival; and as such, and as perhaps the 
greatest virtuoso of musical language that has 
ever appeared in any literature, except the 
English, in which we have recently had the 
supreme instance of Swinburne, and the modern 
Italian itself, in which we have now Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, he deserves, in spite of his extra- 
ordinary deficiency of moral and_ political 
character, a place to himself in Italian poetry. 

We will quote a few lines from one of the 
least insincere of Monti’s poems, In Morte di 
Lovenzo Maschevoni, written in 1801, in which 
Lorenzo Mascheroni, the poet and mathe- 
matician, who had died in exile at Paris, meets 
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and is greeted by the soul of Parini in the 
other world :— 


“ E—Ben giunto, lui disse: alfin diviso 
Ti se’ dal mondo, da quel mondo u’solo 
Lieta é la colpa ed il pudor deriso. 

Dopo il tuo dipartir del patrio suolo 
Io misero Parini il fianco venni 
Grave d’anni traendo e pit di duolo. 

E, poich’oltre veder pitt non sostenni 
Della patria lo strazio e la ruina, 
Bramai morire, e di morire ottenni. 

Vidi prima il dolor della meschina 
Di cotal nuova liberta vestita, 

Che liberta nomossi e fu rapina. 

Serva la vidi, e, ohimé! serva schernita, 
E tutta piaghe e sangue al ciel dolersi 
Che i suoi, pur anco i suoi l’avean tradita. 

Altri stolti, altri vili, altri perversi, 
Tiranni molti, cittadini pochi, 

E i pochi o muti o insidiati o spersi. 

Inique leggi, e per crearle rochi 
Su la tribuna i gorgozzuli, e in giro 
La discordia co’mantici e co’ fuochi, 

E Vorgoglio con lei, l’odio, il deliro, 
L’ignoranza, l’error, mentre alla sbarra 
Sta del popolo il pianto ed il sospiro,.’’! 


1“ And—Welcome, he said to him; at last art thou 
severed from the world, from that world where only sin is 
happy and modesty derided. 

“After thy departure from our native soil, I, wretched 
Parini, went bearing my frame laden with years and more 
with grief. 

“ And, since [ could endure no longey to behold the anguish 
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Under the influence at first of Vincenzo 
Monti, Alessandro Manzoni seems, especially in 
his early works, to belong to the classical school. 
But, as in his Innit Sacri, drawing largely from 
the Bible, he freed himself to a great extent 
from that classical tradition, he succeeded in 
freeing his verse and thought from _ its 
rigidity, and in giving it that peculiarly in- 
definite character and fantastic daring which 
belong to the romantics of other lands. .Thus, 
in the ode Id Cinque Maggio, written in 1821 on 
the death of Napoleon, his lyrical flight reaches 
such heights, with such originality of images 
and rapidity of movement, that we should seek 
in vain through ancient or modern Italian 


and the ruin of my country, I yearned to die, and: I obtained 
death. 

“ First I beheld the sorrow of that hapless land, clad with a 
new liberty, such as called itself liberty and was rapine. 

“ A slave I saw her, and, alas, a slave bemocked, and, all 
wounds and blood, bewailing to heaven, that her own, yea 
even her own, had betrayed her. 

“Some fools, some cowards, some wicked, many tyrants, 
few citizens, and those few either dumb, or plotted against, or 
scattered. 

“Unjust laws, and hoarse gizzards on the platform to 
create them; and around went Discord with bellows anid 
fire, , 
“And with her Pride, Hatred, Madness, Ignorance, Error, 
whilst at the barrier stayed the tears and sighs of the people.” 
(The allusions are to the excesses of the Cisalpine republicans 
in Milan.) - 
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poetry, for anything comparable to it in its 
happy unison of lyric and epic. The essential 
greatness of this ode is particularly revealed in. 
the perfect harmony between the nine strophes ° 
of the prelude, in which the mobility, the 
impetus, and the instability of Napoleon’s — 
genius and fortune are depicted on large lines, 
and in the deeply religious spirit of the con- 
clusion :— 
“ Bella Immortal! benefica 

Fede ai trionfi avvezza ! 

Scrivi ancor questo, allegrati ; 

~ Ché piti superba altezza 


Al disonor di Golgota 
~ Giammai non si chino. 


“Tu dalle stanche ceneri 
Sperdi ogni ria parola : 
I] Dio che atterra e suscita, 
Che affanna e che consola, 
Sulla deserta coltricé 
Accanto a lui poso.’’! 


With the mystical closing stanzas of the 
Cinque Maggio, we should associate the ethereal 


1 “ Beauteous immortal, kindly Faith, well used to 
triumphs ! write this too, and rejoice; for to the shame of 
Golgotha a loftier pride never bowed. 

“Do thou from his weary ashes scatter every word of 
blame: the God who puts down and exalts, who afflicts and 
who consoles, on that lonely death-bed placed Himself at his 
side.” 
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chorus on the death of Ermengarda in the 
tragedy of Adeichi, published by Manzoni in 
the following year (1822). The pure and beauti- 
ful repudiated wife of Charlemagne, the daugh- 
ter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, and 
the sister of Adelchi, is at the point of death. 
Around her bed, in the convent where she has 
sought refuge from the world, the chorus rises 
as a supreme prayer, in a series of melancholy 
and exquisite strophes, through which, with an 
admirable crescendo, pass the memories of her 
short life at court, the virginal and yet passionate 
love of the dying woman, the characteristic 
description of a medieval hunt. In this chorus 
are concentrated, with subtle psychological 
power, all the changing moods and thoughts, 
the varied reminiscences, which traverse the 
mind of her who is about to cross the threshold 
of death :— 


“ Sparsa le trecce morbide 
Sull’affannoso petto, 
Lenta le palme, e rorida 
Di morte il bianco aspetto, 
Giace la pia, col tremulo 
Sguardo cercando il ciel. 


“ Ahi! nelle insonni tenebre, 
Pei claustri solitari, 
Tra il canto delle vergini, 
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Ai supplicati altari, 
Sempre al pensier tornavano 
GI irrevocati di ; 

Quando ancor cara, improvida 
D’un avvenir mal fido, 
Ebbra spiro le vivide 
Aure del Franco lido, 

E tra le nuore Saliche 
Invidiata usci : 

Quando da un poggio aereo, 
I] biondo crin gemmata, 
Vedea nel pian discorrere 
La caccia affaccendata, 

E sulle sciolte redini 
Chino il chiomato sir ; 

E dietro a lui la furia 
De’ corridor fumanti : 

E lo sbandarsi, e il rapido 
Redir de’ veltri ansanti ; 

' E dai tentati triboli 
L’irto cinghiale uscir ; 

E la battuta polvere 
Rigar di sangue, colto 
Dal regio stral: la tenera 
Alle donzelle il volto 
Volgea repente, pallida 
D’ amabile terror. 


“ Sgombra, o gentil, dall’ansia 
Mente i terrestri ardori ; 
Leva all’ Eterno un candido 
Pensier d’offerta, e muori : 
Nel suol che dee la tenera 
Tua spoglia ricoprir, 
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Altre infelici dormono, 

Che il duol consunse ; orbate 
Spose dal brando, e vergini 
Indarno fidanzate ; 

Madri che i nati videro 
Trafitti impallidir. 

Te dalla rea progenie 
Degli oppressor discesa, 

Cui fu prodezza il numero, 
Cui fu ragion Voffesa, 

E dritto il sangue, e gloria 
I] non aver pieta, 

Te collocé la provida 
Sventura in fra gli oppressi : 
Muori compianta e placida ; 
Scendi a dormir con essi : 
Alle incolpate ceneri 
Nessuno insultera. 

Muorl, e la faccia esanime 
Si ricomponga in pace ; 
Com’era allor che improvida 
D’un avvenir fallace 
Lievi pensier virginei 
Solo pingea. Cosi 

Dalle squarciate nuvole 
Si svolge il sol cadente, 

E dietro il monte imporpora 
Il trepido occidente : 

_ Al pio colono augurio 

. Di pit sereno di.’’} 


1 “ Her soft tresses outspread upon her wearied breast, 
her hands relaxed, and her pallid face moist with the dews of 
death, the faithful woman lies, seeking heaven with her 
tremulous gaze. ... . 

“Ah, in the sleepless nights, through the solitary cloisters, 
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_It is sunset. The sun filters through the red 
broken clouds on the horizon, and with its last 
rays illumines that death scene. The pallor 
of the beautiful dead woman in that light 


amidst the singing of the virgins to the altars of their prayers, 
ever returned to her thoughts the days she would fain not 
recall ; 

“When as yet beloved, reckless of a treacherous future, 
joyously she breathed the fresh breezes of the French shore: 
and landed, a mark for envy, among her stepsons’ Salic wives ; 

“When from a lofty hill, with her fair hair decked with 
gems, she saw the eager chase sweep over the plain, and 
above his loosened reins her long-locked lord bend low ; 

“‘ And behind him the rush of the foaming steeds, and the 
hunt scatter, and the swift return of the panting hounds, and 
from the drawn coverts the bristling boar come forth, and 
streak the trodden dust with blood, struck by the royal dart. 
The tender girl straightway turned her face to her damsels, 
pale with a mild alarm... . nee 

“Dismiss, O gentle soul, all earthly desire from thy 
harassed mind; raise to the Eternal a spotless thought of 
oblation, and die: in the earth that must cover thy tender 
body, other hapless women sleep, whom grief consumed ; 
brides widowed by the sword, and maidens betrothed in vain ; 
mothers who saw their sons grow white at the deadly thrust. 

“Thee, descended from the guilty race of the oppressors, 
to whom numbers were valour, to whom outrage was law, and 
bloodshed right, and to have no pity was glory, thee hath 
foreseeing misfortune placed among the oppressed : die, wept 
for and at peace ; descend to sleep with them ; the ashes of 
fault not thine no one shall insult. 

‘“‘ Die, and let the lifeless face be again composed to peace ; 
as it was when, heedless of a deceiving future, light maiden 
thoughts coloured it alone. Even so from the storm-rent 
clouds emerges the setting sun, and behind the mountain em- 
purples the trembling west: to the pious farmer an augury 
of a serener day.” 
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becomes suddenly suffused with a tender glow, 
giving the illusion of life. Here we have the 
alternate vicissitudes of life and death, observed 
by a great poet, who is at the same time a 
great philosopher. What matters life? What 
matters death ? Everything continues, just as 
it was before. Is this, perhaps, the idea of 
perpetual return, so dear to the heart of the 
German romantics? No. It is the return of 
the identical, and the zavra sé, of the Ionian 
philosopher. And, even more, this scene of 
death comprehends the augury of a finer day 
to the ‘pious farmer.”” Here German roman- 
ticism itself is surpassed. In this poem, which 
is perhaps the most exquisitely romantic in 
Italian literature, Romanticism, thanks to that 
healthy mental and_= spiritual equilibrium 
proper to the Italians, becomes but a pretext 
to reach a serene classical conclusion of hope 
and faith. 


CHAPTER ITI 


The contest between Classics and Romantics—The roman- 
ticism of Alessandro Manzoni and the Promesst Sposi— 
The followers of Manzoni—Tommaso Grossi—Giovanni 
Berchet—Aleardo Aleardi—Giovanni Prati—Conclusion. 


HE new Kingdom of Italy (Regno d'Italia), 

founded in one part of the peninsula by 
Napoleon, was now but the memory of a brief 
and bitter disappointment in the heart of the 
Italians. They had greeted its birth almost in 
the spirit of one who, at the point of death, 
returns to life. The nation had hardly yet 
awoken from its torpor of centuries, which had 
drained and exhausted all its forces. It had as 
yet been so little able to realise the new, but 
ephemeral dream of independence and liberty 
(which was not yet a dream of unity !), that it 
was already falling back into the old slavery of 
ancient tyrannies, which had been deprived of 
their power for all too short a time. The 
Southern Italians, who had dared to envy and 


desire the liberty which had been bestowed on 
F 65 
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the North, sank again under the restored yoke 
of the government of the Bourbons, “the 
negation of God”; and all the noblest indi- 
viduals among them were exiled, imprisoncd, 
or condemned to death. Meanwhile, Lord 
Castlereagh cynically remarked to the envoys 
of the Kingdom of Italy to the Allies in Paris, 
soon after Napoleon’s abdication: “‘ Austria, 
after all, is a government against which its 
subjects have less need of protecting themselves 
than against any other. In the history of the 
House of Hapsburg up to the present day, 
there are no traces to be seen of abuse of power 
and strength ; its members never fail by excess 
of this, but rather from lack of energy.”’ And 
he added: ‘I will not do, and I cannot do, 
anything contrary to Austria.” 

This was, perhaps, at that time the opinion 
of the English Government. The Holy Alliance, 
which, after the agreement of Prague, had once 
more succeeded in forcing down and fettering 
Italy, was dragging England too, although un- 
willingly, in its track. Lord William Bentinck, 
commanding the English and Sicilian forces 
against Napoleon, had been the first to raise 
the fateful cry: “ Liberty and independence 
for Italy!” (Liberta e Indipendenza Italiana) ; 
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and Lombardy was to repent not having ac- 
cepted, some years before, the far-seeing advice 
of the British government to unite herself to 
Piedmont. Now, Lombardy was forced to bow 
down before the paternal Viennese régime, and 
to listen to the humiliating though amiable 
admonishment of the Emperor Francis II: 
“You Lombards must forget that you are 
Italians !’’ The same Emperor, who had just 
added Venice to Lombardy under his dominion, 
commanded the professors of the university of 
Pavia, which had been one of the most illus- 
trious in Italy at the time of Maria Theresa and 
during the Napoleonic régime, to create for him, 
not learned men, but faithful subjects. 

What were the Italians to do, under such 
humiliating conditions ? The contest between 
Classics and Romantics, which had just sprung 
up, made them turn for help to their ancient 
glorious past, to those religious Middle Ages of 
theirs, in which the liberty of the Communes 
had inaugurated the new Italian civilisation, 
with its art and poetry; to that age, in other 
words, in which all the free cities had been 
united in a holy war against the German 
Emperor, under the shadow of the waving 
banners of the Carroccio. What mattered if 
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the classic school had meant the triumph of 
pure lines and reposeful form, the perfect model 
of the ever serene and pagan spirit of the Italian 
people, inherited doubtless from their Roman 
ancestors ? The Romantic school meant, in 
some way, Liberalism; and romantics were, 
some more, some less, as the Milanese poet, 
Carlo Porta, wittily described them, ‘“‘ enemies 
of Homer, and perhaps also of the Emperor, of 
the Church and her clergy.’’ When the dispute, 
which lasted, in its acutest phase, very little 
more than fifteen years, came to an end, the 
Austrian Government had already suppressed 
the Conciliatore, the recognised romantic organ 
edited by Manzoni. And soon afterwards the 
Austrian prisons of Laibach, Josefstadt, and 
the Spielberg welcomed such candid romantic 
souls as Silvio Pellico, Piero Maroncelli, Federigo 
Confalonieri, and others; while at the same 
time that “new Italian institution,” as exile 
was called, which had been initiated with Ugo 
Foscolo, was continued by the expatriation of - 
many thousands, among whom were Giovita 
Scalvini, Giovanni Berchet, Gabriele Rossetti, 
Antonio Panizzi, Giuseppe Mazzini, to France, 
to Switzerland, but especially to England. 

The ‘classics’ during this time, with the 
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excuse of forwarding the pure Italian tradition, 
continued to play with the language, with the 
empty and bombastic phraseology, character- 
istic of the poetry before Parini; and, with the 
purisms of padre Antonio Cesari, distilled from 
the pages of the golden Trecento, they re- 
established the Academy. In the meanwhile 
the romantics in the strict sense of the term, 
the contemporaries and successors of Manzoni, 
already forgetful of the teaching of him whom 
they called master (which prescribed to poetry 
and literature in general “utility as aim, truth 
as subject, interest as means ’’), were following 
a vague artistic ideal, of a world populated, not 
by living creatures, but by shadows and ghosts, 
wandering through a grotesque and fearful 
landscape, full of nunneries, prisons, and ceme- 
teries. The classic school, as de Sanctis rightly 
observes, had taken several centuries to become 
an empty form; while genuine romanticism 
had lasted, as already said, but fifteen years, 
and had already reached the state of affecta- 
tion. As the affectation of the classics had 
been a vacuous mythological symbolism, so 
that of the romantics is its quaint paraphernalia 
of visions, graves, phantasms, angels, and 
“ stuffed moonlight,” as Heine  said,—so 
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cherished by the successors of the sane and well- 
balanced Alessandro Manzoni. It was destined 
that Arcadia should live on in this new school ; 
and that through its pleasant green paths, 
along which had passed in the daylight those 
shadowy couples, Thyrsis and Amaryllis, 
Tityrus and Phyllis, should now stray, in the 
gloomy darkness of the night, the feverish and 
ghostly figures of Lida, Ildegonda, Erina, and 
Edmenegarda, of the anemic sentimental and 
unreal heroines of Tommaso Grossi, Giovanni 
Berchet, Aleardo Aleardi, and Giovanni Prati. 


* 
* 


But let us return for a moment to Manzoni. 
Who and what was Alessandro Manzoni ? once 
asked de Sanctis. And the answer was: he is 
romanticism. But, even to that great critic, 
this reply seemed somewhat exaggerated and 
evasive, and he corrected the statement thus : 
Manzoni is the most decided opponent, the 
most open enemy, the most formidable adver- 
sary of the classic spirit. And then, in order to 
substantiate this assertion about the poet of 
the Promesst Sposi, he proceeded to analyse 
with great acumen the “ historical atmospheres” 
of successive periods of Italian literature: the 
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mystical and scholastic atmosphere of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which was 
followed, as a reaction of grace, clearness and 
seriousness of learning, by the classical atmo- 
sphere of the Renaissance ; the frivolous and 
languid atmosphere of Arcadia, which for a 
moment opposes the formal and _ extrinsic 
exaggerations of the classic school ; and, lastly, 
the reaction of Romanticism against Arcadia, a 
reaction which inevitably overflowed from 
literature into life, and inaugurated a new 
moral, political, and religious world. 

We have already seen what were the chief 
characteristics of this new world in the making, 
in which the rights of man and the Voltairian 
ideals had penetrated the neo-Catholic reaction. 
Italian literature, in the meanwhile, tended 
towards the creation of a form which should 
correspond to the matter, a form which was not 
to be built up round a void, a form and a matter 
which were to be the immediate reflex and 
direct product of life, and which, in other words, 
liberated from all the logical and verbal elements 
belonging to the classical and Arcadian tradi- 
tion, and from all heterogeneous foreign— 
Spanish and French—elements, were to become 
entirely Italian. 
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Here, at last, in this same literary tendency, 
we see the dawning of the national idea. If 
Romanticism in Germany had very soon become 
the national German literature itself, and had 
speedily been converted into a political aspira- 
tion towards the restoration of the Holy Roman 
Empire as well as the feudal and medieval 
customs, Romanticism in Italy also, with its 
leaning towards the free Italian communes of 
the Middle Ages, had a specific national and 
political character, which is apparent through 
all Manzoni’s work, and was destined within a 
very short time to pass from literature into the 
national life. Manzoni with his work brought 
into Italian literature, not only a revival of 
democratic Christianity, but also a clear, simple, 
and popular form, harmonising perfectly with 
its matter, a positive critical and historical 
method, an irony and a humour, abound- 
ing in human sympathy,—qualities hitherto 
unknown among the Italian poets. If 
Wolfgang Goethe was called by his com- 
patriots the ‘‘ Olympian,” no poet more than 
Manzoni so completely deserves the same 
attribute ; for no other—in the midst of that 
society in crisis, in the midst of that agitated 
and phrenetical literature, which reflected all 
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the political and religious unrest of Europe, and 
had produced the declamatory pages of Le 
Génie du Christianisme and Les Martyrs of 
Chateaubriand, and the hysterical chapters of 
the Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis of Ugo Foscolo 
—succeeded in remaining so impassive, so 
serene, and so positive an observer, and in 
treating his art with such sobriety and measure, 
as Manzoni. 

Around Manzoni, acknowledged, though 
against his will, as head of the romantic school, 
there are many other writers, in whom we are 
not able even to recognise that imitation and 
exaggeration of the master’s art, that are 
naturally found in all literary schools, where 
as a rule the master represents the triumphal 
synthesis of some particular tendency, while 
the disciples are only able to disperse the initial 
tendency into its various elements, by exag- 
gerating the causes and the importance, develop- 
ing its qualities to excess, and sometimes even 
going so far as mere unconscious caricature. 

Besides historical drama and lyrical poctry, 
of which we have already spoken, Manzoni 
renovated two other forms of literature : literary 
criticism and the novel. His criticism, com- 
pared with that of the classic school, has in it 
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all the qualities of romantic criticism ; for it 
condemns as false and frigid everything classic, 
while it opposes religion to mythology ; and 
where, occasionally, it goes astray, this is due 
to the confusion it betrays between the real and 
the ideal. ‘‘ Mythology,” he wrote, ‘is not yet 
dead, but I look upon it as mortally wounded ; 
I assert that Jupiter, Mars, and Venus will have 
the same end as Harlequin, Brighella, and 
Pantaloon, who yet had many and fervent, and 
even sometimes talented advocates. Then also 
it was said that, with the elimination of these 
respectable dvamatis persone, the life would be 
taken from comedy.” Literature, for Manzoni, 
had to aspire towards “the discovery and the 
expression of historical truth and moral truth, 
not only as an end, but as a wider and perpetual 
source of beauty; for, in the one as in the 
other order of things, the false can indeed 
give pleasure, but this pleasure, this interest 
is destroyed by the recognition of truth.” 
These critical theories were called by Manzoni 
“the ultimate results of the criterions of positive 
romanticism ’’ (posilivo vomantico). Positive 
and vomantic: it is necessary, when consider- 
ing Manzoni’s work, always to keep in mind 
these two adjectives, which define him better 
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than any other epithets. At first sight, the 
former would seem to exclude the latter ; for 
the romantic schools of every nation have 
accustomed us to regard all romantic literature 
as an exaggeration or, at best, a spiritualisation 
of reality. Now, the positive is precisely that 
new atmosphere which Auguste Comte recog- 
nised in the Promesst Sposi ; it is the positive 
which makes this historical novel—at the same 
time a historical and an ideal picture—one of 
the milestones in the course of the development 
of the literary and artistic thought, not only of 
Italy, but of the world. I am not, either by 
instinct or by education, a fanatical admirer of 
Manzoni, and therefore do not belong to that 
large sect which, in Italy and abroad, ventures 
to mention the Promesst Spost in the same 
breath with the Divina Commedia, and to 
affirm that after Dante Italian literature has 
never produced anything so sublime as this 
great work. I know one dear English friend of 
mine, a person of wide culture and deep know- 
ledge of Italian literature, who professes to 
believe that Don Abbondio, the Innominato, 
and even Lucia Mondella—three, that is, of the 
best known protagonists of Manzoni’s novel— 
can only be compared, for their real life and 
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solidity of artistic creation, with the highest 
dvamatis persone of Shakespeare. I do not 
propose here to discuss such generous enthu- 
siasm. And neither, on the other hand, do I 
wish to excuse the heavy feeling of weariness 
which this masterpiece produces in many in- 
experienced English as well as Italian readers, 
to whom it has been given prematurely to read. 
I am convinced that the greatness of the book 
consists in its perfect harmony between humour 
and irony ; between that humour pervaded by 
good nature, which penetrates deeply and seeks 
out the most intimate roots of our being, and 
that irony, which reveals, without formally 
indicating, the contrast existing between ap- 
pearances and the substance of things, between 
names and facts. The charm, on the other 
hand, of the story springs from its perfect 
fusion of hardly perceived satire and profound 
human pity, from its powerful and _ plastic 
antithesis of human characters and human 
passions. This admitted, however, I think 
that this effortless art, born in a period so full 
of effort as was that of the romantic move- 
ment, must be deemed far inferior to the great 
art of Dante or of Shakespeare, which was 
forged and shaped in pain from bitter and 
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intimate experience. In their own interest, the 
Olympian Goethe and the Olympian Manzoni 
must remain satisfied to be judged without 
contact or comparison with two such inacces- 
sible summits of human thought as Dante and 
Shakespeare, whose highest peaks, like those of 
the Gaurisankar, are lost, far out of our sight 
and reach, in the solitude of the clouds and the 
stars. 

Let me quote, as an example of Manzoni’s 
pathos, an episode, complete in itself, from the 
account of the pestilence in Milan. The monatt, 
men hired from Switzerland to convey the 
plague-stricken to the lazzeretto, or the dead to 
the places of burial, are passing with their line 
of carts through a street of the city :— 

“From the threshold of one of those doors, 
there descended and came towards the pro- 
cession a woman, whose aspect showed a youth 
advanced, but not passed; her features re- 
vealed a beauty veiled and clouded, but not 
destroyed, by a great passion and by a mortal 
sickness : that beauty, at once soft and majestic, 
which glows in the Lombard blood. Her move- 
ment was wearled, but not tottering ; her eyes 
dropped no tears, but bore the marks of having 
shed very many; there was in her grief some- 
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thing of peace and of depth that bore witness 
to a soul fully conscious and present to feel it. 
But it was not her aspect alone that, amidst so 
many miseries, might make her so particularly 
an object of compassion, and revive for her 
that sentiment now blunted and quenched in 
men’s hearts. She bore in her arms a little girl, 
about nine years old, dead; but all perfectly 
decked out, with the hair parted on the fore- 
head, robed in purest white, as though her 
hands had adorned her for some holiday long 
promised and given as a reward. Nor did she 
hold her lying, but upright, sitting on an arm, 
with the breast leaning upon her own, as though 
she had been alive ; only one little hand, white 
as wax, hung down on one side, with a certain 
inanimate heaviness, and the head, with a 
yielding more complete than that of sleep, 
rested on the shoulder of the mother: of the 
mother, for, even if the resemblance of the 
faces had not made it certain, the only face of 
the two that still retained expression would 
have said clearly that she was such. 

“A shameless monatto went to take the child 
from her arms, albeit with a kind of unwonted 
respect, with an involuntary hesitation. But 
she, drawing back, though without showing 
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anger or contempt, said: ‘No, do not touch 
her yet ; I must place her on that cart: take 
this.” As she spoke, she opened one hand, 
showed him a purse, and let it fall into the 
hand which the monatto stretched out to her. 
Then she continued: ‘Promise me not to 
take a thread from her, nor to let any one 
else dare to do it, and to lay her under the 
earth thus.’ 

““The monatto laid his hand on his heart ; 
and then, very carefully and almost obsequi- 
ously, more because of the new sentiment by 
which he was as though subjugated, than for 
the unexpected payment, busied himself in 
making room on the cart for the dead infant. 
The mother, after giving her a kiss on the fore- 
head, placed her there as on a bed, arranged 
her there, laid her out upon a white cloth, and 
spoke her last farewell: ‘ Addio, Cecilia! rest 
in peace! This evening we too shall come, to 
stay together for ever. Pray in the meantime 
for us; for I shall pray for thee and for the 
others.’ Then, turning again to the monatto, 
she said: ‘ When you pass here towards even- 
ing, you will come up to take me too, and not 
me alone.’ : 

“ Having said this, she re-entered the house, 
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and, a moment later, came to the window, 
holding at her neck another baby girl, smaller, 
alive, but with the marks of death upon her 
face. She stayed to watch that so unworthy 
funeral of the first, until the cart moved on, 
until she could no more see it; then she dis- 
appeared. And what else could she do, save 
lay down on the bed the only one that re- 
mained to her, and place herself by her side to 
die together ? even as the flower full blown on 
its stalk falls together with the floweret still in 
bud, at the passing of the scythe that levels all 
the grass of the meadow.” 


* 
* 


We have seen in what the romanticism of 
Manzoni consisted, and how, originating in 
the classics, it became intimately balanced and 
fused with them, so as to appear a perfect unity 
—so as to seem, I would say, the most typical 
product of the terse and logical spirit of the 
Italians themselves. The followers of Manzoni, 
however, soon passed beyond this somewhat 
superficial romanticism. They derived their 
peculiar aspiration towards sentimentalism, 
towards the fantastic and the indefinite, not 
from the master, but from the German, French, 
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and English romantic schools. While Manzoni 
had attempted to conciliate utility with truth 
and interest, and had proposed that poetry and 
literature in general should follow this rule, 
the new romantics, influenced perhaps by the 
presence of Sismondi, Stendhal, and Madame 
de Staél in Milan, preferred the precepts of the 
two Schlegels, who considered art as its own 
aim, the avt pour art, in other words, of Victor 
Hugo. The true romantic criticism, therefore, 
did not judge of a work by its contents, but by 
itself, for itself, and within its form—which 
form had become spiritualised in the attempt 
adequately to rival the emptiness and vague- 
ness of the subject. Now vagueness, want of 
precision, and unbridled imagination are not 
qualities suited to the intimate nature of the 
Italian language. So it came to pass that what 
appeared natural and spontaneous in other 
tongues, became speedily grotesque and affected 
in Italian. The psychology of the Italians, on 
the other hand, if it admits sentiment, is 
singularly hostile to sentimentality ; and from 
this comes the falseness of the form and the 
falseness of the matter of these properly called 
Italian romantics, who wrongly boasted of 
being the disciples of Manzoni. They intro- 
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duced intd poetry the metrical form of the 
vomanza, usually a legendary tale lyrically ex- 
pressed. From the fusion, then, of this same 
romanza with the legend, they created, much as 
the Germans had done with the Mérchen, the 
typical form of the Novella Poetica, resembling 
a short story in verse. 

Tommaso Grossi (1791-1853) was considered 
at that time the real innovator with respect to 
both these literary forms, and was, as Manzoni 
said of him, a tender and refined poet, always 
inspired by his heart (“‘cui sempre inspiré il 
cuore ’’). He wrote several romantic novelle in 
stanzas of eight lines. Very well known, 
amongst others, are [/degonda and Ulrico e Lida, 
with which, elaborating the ancient Lombard 
chronicles, he aimed at reviving what he 
thought was the fantastic and grotesque aspect 
of the Middle Ages. He wrote also an epic 
novella, I Lombardi alla prima Crociata, and a 
historical novel of the fourteenth century, 
Marco Visconti, into which are introduced five 
different rvomanze, sung by wandering minstrels. 
The fantastic in Grossi’s work serves merely as 
background to his evanescent sentimental 
figures ; by virtue of these fantastic and senti- 
mental qualities, the writer had, in his own life- 
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time and at the time of Manzoni, a greater 
reputation than Manzoni himself, as he was 
able to provoke tears, while Manzoni was not. 
In I/degonda, he tells with considerable dramatic 
power the story of a young woman, forced by 
her father to enter a convent because of her 
refusal to marry the man of his choice: obvi- 
ously an old and trite story, which neither the 
most tragic situations, nor the descriptions of 
cemeteries, nocturnal apparitions, and the like, 
can make either new or convincing. A few 
stanzas, that still keep their place in anthologies, 
may be cited :— 
“ Era sereno il ciel, splendea la luna 

Ridente a mezzo della sua carriera, 

Sicché da lungi in armatura bruna 

Vedea un guerrier calata la visiera : 

Nessun fragor s’udia, voce nessuna ; 

Sol quella universal quiete intera 


D’improvviso venia rotta talvolta 
Dal grido dell’ allarme d’una scolta. 


“S’innalza un canto: ‘ Errante, pellegrina, 
E pur segnata della croce il petto, 
La regal casa abbandono Fiorina 
Per seguitar l’amato giovinetto ; 
Combattendo al suo fianco in Palestina, 
Fu il terror de’ credenti in Macometto : 
Da valorosi insiem caddero in guerra ; 
Dormono insieme in quella sacra terra. 
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obra ‘autunno un bel mattin sereno, 
L’ultimo ch’ella si destava all’armi. 
Fiorina, ah non voler, diceale Sveno, 
Non voler nella pugna seguitarmi : 
Immensa strage s’apparecchia ; oh almeno 
Il diletto tuo capo si risparmi !— 
Non l’ascoltava : insiem caddero in guerra ; 
Dormono insieme in quella sacra terra. 


406 


I cadaveri santi fur trovati 
Nel campo ove la strage era maggiore 
Tenacemente insieme ambo abbracciati, 
In atto dolce di pieta e d’amore : 
Riposano gli spiriti beati 
Nella pace ineffabil del Signore : 
I corpi, come gia caddero in guerra, 
Dormono insieme in quella sacra terra.’ 


“Tacque, ma non fu il suon del tutto spento 
Che in quell’alto silenzio trascorrea, 
Pero che dalle mura del convento 
Le triste note l’eco ripetea ; 
E mormorare un flebile lamento 
Per la vasta campagna s’intendea, 
Che a poco a poco manca, e si confonde 
Col sussurrar dell’acque e delle fronde.’’! 


1 “Clear was the sky, the moon shone smiling in her mid 
course, so that from afar she saw a warrior in dark armour 
with visor lowered. No noise was heard, no voice ; only that 
universal perfect peace on a sudden was broken now and again 
by the cry to arms of a sentinel. 

“A song is raised: ‘A wandering pilgrim, her breast 
signed with the cross, Fiorina abandoned the royal palace, to 
follow the beloved youth; fighting at his side in Palestine, 
she was the terror of the believers in Mahomet: like heroes 
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All this strange and morbid poetical world is 
far removed from reality and history. The 
epoch, in which it is supposed to exist, is the 
Middle Ages ; but it is a peculiar and arbitrary 
Middle Age; an age, alas, of madness and 
halucination. The characters, especially those 
of the pale heroines, do not live save in the 
moment in which they are about to die; and 
they bear on their faces the manifest signs of 
degeneration and consumption, depicted in a 
monotonous and instinctive attitude of resigna- 
tion, pardon, and prayer; the three negative 
virtues which even Manzoni had defended and 


they fell together in war; they sleep together in that sacred 
earth. 

““Tt was a fine clear morning in autumn, the last when 
she awakened to arms.—Fiorina, ah do not, said Swegen to 
her, do not follow me into the battle: an immense slaughter 
is preparing: O let at least thy dear head be spared !—She 
hearkens not to him: they fall together in war; they sleep 
together in that sacred earth. 

“ “Their holy corpses were found on the field where the 
slaughter was greatest, both closely embraced together, in a 
sweet attitude of pity and of love: their blessed spirits rest 
in the ineffable peace of the Lord ; their bodies, as once they 
fell in war, sleep together in that sacred earth.’ 

“Tt was hushed, but the sound was not utterly quenched, 
which floated through that deep silence, for from the walls of 
the convent the echo repeated the sad notes; and a mourn- 
ful lament was heard murmuring through the spreading plain, 
which gradually dies away, and mingles with the whispering 
of the waters and of the boughs.”’ 
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preached to excess, in that epoch of political 
tyranny. 

Tommaso Grossi, as some one has justly 
observed, is but a caricature of Manzoni ; 
whereas other romantics, and more especially 
Giulio Carcano (1812-1884), are caricatures of 
Grossi himself, and exaggerations of his exag- 
geration. Italian literature had again become 
an Arcadia, but, as de Sanctis wrote, an Arcadia 
“con licenza dei Superiori” ; an Arcadia, I 
might add, in which the flame of patriotism was 
beginning to flicker. 

Giovanni Berchet (1783-1851), with his 
famous Lettera semiseria dit Crisostomo, put 
forward as a preface to his version of two of 
Biirger’s ballads, had been the most immediate 
enkindler of that flame, and, to some extent, 
had been the first to hoist the flag of Roman- 
ticism. And he was among the first of those 
who, after Austria had initiated the political 
prosecutions, left Italy for England, having 
been warned by an English friend of his immi- 
nent arrest. In that letter, prefixed to the two 
ballads (Il Cacciatore feroce and Eleonora) which 
are among the most romantic examples of 
German romanticism, the Italian poet strenu- 
ously defended what he considered the romantic 
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spirit; the new art, that is to say, after so 
much senility, and the new literature, popular 
in its form and matter, rich in the legends, 
traditions, faith, and sentiment of the people. 
Excellent ideas, which, even to-day, can be 
accepted with impunity. “If poetry is the 
expression of nature, it must be alive like its 
subject, free like the thought which moves it, 
daring like the end at which it aims.” Berchet, 
as well as his contemporaries, had proceeded 
from the classics, through his wanderings in 
German and English literature, and, with his 
translations from Goldsmith, Gray, and Biirger, 
had arrived at Romanticism ; and from this he 
had naturally migrated towards patriotic lyrics. 
Thus the romanticism, which in the form ac- 
cepted by the successors of Manzoni was merely 
an application of foreign esthetic ideals, logically 
develops with Berchet into poetry which is 
Italian and national :— 


“ L’han giurato. Gli ho visti in Pontida 
Convenuti dal monte, dal piano. 
L’han giurato ; e si strinser la mano 
Cittadini di venti citta. 

Oh, spettacol di gioia! I Lombardi 
Son concordi, serrati a una Lega. 

Lo straniero al pennon ch’ella spiega 
Col suo sangue la tinta dara. 


~ 
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‘‘ Pid sul cener dell’arso abituro 
La lombarda scorata non siede. 
Ella é surta. Una patria ella chiede 
Ai fratelli, al marito guerrier. 
L’han giurato. Voi, donne frugali, 
Rispettate, contente agli sposi, 
Voi che i figli non guardan dubbiosi, 
Voi ne’forti spiraste il voler. 


“ Perché ignoti che qui non han padri, 
Qui staran come in proprio retaggio ? 
Una terra, un costume, un linguaggio 
Dio lor anco non diede a fruir ? 

La sua parte a ciascun fu divisa, 
E tal dono che basta per lui. 
Maladetto chi usurpa l’altrui, 
Chi’l suo dono si lascia rapir ! 


“Su, Lombardi! Ogni vostro Comune 
Ha una torre ; ogni torre una squilla : 
Suoniastormo. Chi ha in feudo una villa, 
Co’suoi venga al Comun ch’ei giuro. 
Ora il dado é gettato. Se alcuno 
Di dubbiezze ancor parla prudente, 
Se in suo cor la vittoria non sente, 
In suo core a tradirvi penso.’’! 


1 “They have sworn it. I saw them at Pontida assembled 
from the mountain, from the plain. They have sworn it; 
and citizens of twenty cities clasped hands. O sight of joy! 
The Lombards are united, bound together in a League. To 
the pennon it displays the foreigner will give the colour with 
his blood. 

“No more upon the ashes of her burned dwelling does the 
disconsolate Lombard woman sit. She has arisen. A father- 
land she demands from her brethren, from her warrior husband. 
They have sworn it. You, austere women, worthy of rever_ 
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The new German and English theory of poetic 
art changes, almost imperceptibly, into a poetry 
of action, which incites the Italians towards the 
independence and the unity of their fatherland. 
By the same road, although not strictly speaking 
a romantic, had also passed Gabriele Rossetti 
(1783-1854), guided by the Bible and by Dante. 
Starting from the same point, and arriving at 
the same goal, we find Aleardo Aleardi (1812- 
1883), the weeping willow of the later Italian 
romanticism, with his somewhat melancholy 
and morbid, but frequently delicate art. From 
Aleardi’s best-known poem, Le cittd staliane 
marinare e commerciantt, | will quote the stanza 


ence, faithful to your mates, you to whom your children 
look with confidence, you have inspired resolution in the 
strong. 

“Why shall strangers who here have no fathers, abide here 
as in their own heritage ? Did not God give them also a land, 
a usage, a language to enjoy ? His share was assigned to each, 
it is such a gift as suffices for him. Accursed he who usurps 
the gift that is another’s, and he who lets his own be reft 
away ! 

“Up, Lombards! Every commune of yours has a tower ; 
every tower a bell; let it sound to arms. Let him who holds 
an estate in fief come with his men to the commune to which 
he is sworn. Now the die is cast. If there is one who still 
talks prudently of fears, if in his heart he does not feel the 
victory, in his heart he has thought to betray you.”’ 

(The first Lombard league against Frederick Barbarossa 
was formed at Pontida in 1167; it bore fruit in the great 
victory of Legnano on May 29, 1176.) 
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depicting the glories of the medieval republics 
of Venice and Amalfi :— 


‘“ E sul primo spuntar dell’ alba austera 
Di queste eta novelle, 
Dai meandri partia de’suoi canali, 
Sopra dromoni di natio cipresso, 
E su la tolda de le fuste snelle 
Venezia mattiniera, 
Quando ancora dormian le sue rivali. 
E vér le plaghe de la bella aurora, 
Mercadantessa audace, _ 
De’suoi nobili figli ella volgea 
La venturosa prora 
Di tesori indovina. E qual riedea 
Seco recando dall’ Indo ferace 
I profumati balsami che manda 
L’olibano che piange, 
O il cortice del cinnamo riciso 
Ne’ laureti del Gange ; 
Qual le stoffe traea nel paradiso 
De la vallea di Casimira inteste, 
O i persici tappeti, e lauree lane 
D’Angora, salvi da le ree tempeste 
De lo Ellesponto, ove sovente il flutto 
Per cupidigie insane 
Fu triste di cadaveri e di lutto. 
Esule da Golconda, dove langue 
D’amor la baiadera, il diamante 
Fea Rialto brillar del suo splendore ; 
E il nitido rubino, 
Quasi impietrata gocciola di sangue, 
Rutilando ridea sul crin corvino 
De le venete nuore. .. . 
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Ma all’eta dei magnanimi perigli 
Successero i riposi 

Degeneri, i fastosi 

Palagi, l’ozio, i carnovali e il sonno.— 
Vélta anch’ella a Oriente, in quell’ istesso 
Mattin scendea dai pallidi d’ulivi 
Amalfitani clivi 

Una gagliarda gioventude : l’arme 

In su la spalla ; il carme 

In su le labbra ; l’onda 

Di fronte immensa ; e la baldanza in core. 
E intanto la profonda 

Mente scrivea dei padri una prudente 
Legge che resse la marina gente ; 

E porgeva ai nocchieri, 

Per governar dei loro alberi il volo, 
L’ago fedele nell’ amor del polo ; 

Perché nei tempi neri, 

Quando notturna infuria la procella, 
Scusasse il raggio dell’ occulta stella.’’! 

1“ And at the first austere daybreak of these new ages, 
from the windings of her canals, upon dromons of native 
cypress and on the deck of swift biremes, Venice departed in 
her morning, when her rivals still slept. And towards the 
regions of the beauteous dawn, a daring merchant dame, she 
turned the adventurous prow of her noble sons, in quest of 
treasures. And one returned bringing with him from fertile 
India the fragrant resins of the weeping balm-tree, or the 
cinnamon-bark cut off in the laurel groves of the Ganges ; 
another bore the fabrics woven in the paradisal vale of Cash- 
mere, or Persian carpets, and the golden fleeces of Angora, 
saved from the evil tempests of the Hellespont, where often 
the waves, through senseless greed, were mournful with corpses 
and with wailing. Exiled from Golconda, where the votaress 
of love languishes, the diamond made Rialto shine with its 
splendour ; and the gleaming ruby, like a petrified drop of 
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Through the same atmosphere of melancholy 
and patriotic exaltation, the sweet and melo- 
dious Muse of Giovanni Prati (1815-1884) had 
strayed. After attempting to reconcile the 
claims of the fatherland with those of religion, 
Pius IX with Victor Emanuel, Prati, as soon as 
Italy was finally united, had given way to meta- 
physical tendencies, and celebrated the funeral 
of the already dead Romanticism with a lofty 
classical poem to Hygea, the goddess of Health :— 


“A chi la zolla avita. 
Ara co’propri armenti, 
E le vigne fiorenti 
Al fresco olmo marita, 
E i casalinghi dei 
Bene invocando, al sole 
Mette gagliarda prole 
Da’vegeti imenei : 


blood, glowed red on the raven hair of the Venetian brides. 
. . But to the age of magnanimously-dared perils succeeded 
degenerate rest, luxurious palaces, ease, carnivals, and sleep. 
Turned likewise to the East, in that same morning, from the 
pale olive-clad steeps of Amalfi, a vigorous young manhood 
descended ; arms on the shoulder; song on the lips; the 
vast ocean in front; and daring in heart. And meanwhile 
the deep wisdom of their fathers wrote a prudent law to rule 
the folk of the sea, and to the pilots, to guide the flight of 
their masts, offered the needle that keeps faith to the love of 
the pole ; in order that, in the dark seasons, when the night 
storm rages, it might serve for the ray of the hidden star.”’ 
(The allusions in the closing lines are to the famous Tavole 
amalfitane which gave the maritime law of the Mediterranean, 
and to the alleged invention of the compass at Amalfi.) 
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“A chi le capre snelle 
Sparge sul pingue clivo, 
O pota il sacro olivo 
Sotto clementi stelle : 
A chi, le braccia ignude, 
Nel ciclopeo travaglio, 
Picchia il paterno maglio 
Sulla fiammante incude ; 


“A questi Igea dispensa, 
Giocondi operatori, 
I candidi tesori 
Del sonno e della mensa : 
Le poderose spalle 
E i validi toraci 
Io formo a questi audaci 
Del monte e della valle. 


“ Dal di che il mondo nacque, 
To, ch’ogni ben discerno, 
Scherzo col riso eterno 
Degli arbori e dell’acque ; 
E dalla bocca mia 
Spargo, volenti i numi, 
Aure di vita e flumi 
Di forza e d’allegria. 


“‘ Dal sol che spunta e cade 
A voi nella pupilla, 
Dall’ aria che vi stilla 
Il ben delle rugiade ; 
Dai rivi erranti e lieti, 
Dal rude fior dei vepri, 
Dal fumo dei ginepri, 
Dal pianto degli abeti ; 
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“Da ogni virtd che il sangue 
E il corpo vi compose, 
Rispunteran le rose 
Sul cespite che langue ; 
E i liberi bisogni 
Che risentir si fanno, 
Nell’ ombra uccideranno 
Le amare veglie i sogni. 


“ Salvate, oimé, le membra 
Dal tarlo del pensiero ! 
A voi daccanto é il vero 
Pit che talor non sembra. 
L’uom che lo chiese altrove 
Dannato é sul macigno, 
E lo sparvier maligno 
Fa le vendette a Giove. 


“ Perché affrettar Varrivo 
Della giornata negra ? 
Ne’ baci miei t’allegra, 
O brevemente vivo ! 
Progenie impoverita, 
Che cerchi un ben lontano, 
Nella mia rosea mano 
E il nappo della vita.’’} 


1 “*To him who ploughs his forbears’ soil with his own 
oxen, and weds the blossoming vines to the young elm, and, 
invoking well the household gods, brings forth sturdy off- 
spring to the sun from healthy nuptials ; 

“To him who pastures his lithe goats on the fertile hill-. 
side, or prunes the sacred olive under propitious stars; to 
him who, with bare arms, in the cyclopean labour, smites the 
mail of his fathers on the flaming anvil ; 

“To these, jocund workers, Hygea dispenses the spotless 
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Summing up the foregoing pages, we are 
impelled to the conclusion that Italian Roman- 
ticism, the outcome of a reaction against Arcadia 
and the classical school towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, reached its climax, as a 
perfect harmony of both schools, in the work 
of Alessandro Manzoni ; that it then attempted, 
for a brief period of fifteen years, to follow the 
examples set by the other European romantic 
schools, but without succeeding in creating 


treasures of sleep and nourishment; mighty shoulders and 
stalwart chests do I form for these daring wights of the 
mountain and the valley... . 

“ From the day that the world was born, I, who discern all 
good, jest with the eternal laughter of the trees and of the 
waters ; and from my mouth I scatter, at the will of the gods, 
breezes of life, and rivers of strength and gladness . . . 

“ From the sun that rises and sets before your eyes, from 
the air that drops upon you the weal of the dews; from the 
wandering and joyous brooks, from the wild flower of the 
brambles, from the fragrance of the juniper, from the weeping 
of the firs ; 

“From every virtue that forms your blood and your body, 
the roses will bud again on the sward that languishes, and the 
free needs that make themselves felt again will slay in the 
shadow the bitter vigils and dreams. 

*« Save, alas, the members from the worm of thought! By 
your side is the truth more than sometimes seems. The man 
who craved it elsewhere is doomed to the rocky crag, and the 
malign bird of prey fulfils the vengeance of Jove... . 

“Why hasten the arrival of the dark day of death ? 
Gladden thee in my kisses, O thou whose life is short, Im- 
poverished child, that seekest a far off good, in my rosy hand 
is the cup of life.”’ 
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anything original; that it then penetrated into 
the life of the nation, and became spontane- 
ously transformed into patriotic poetry, be- 
coming, more or less, the very epic and lyrical 
spirit of the Italian Risorgimento—that spirit 
which inspired Mazzini’s prophecies, fought 
with Garibaldi, and acted with Victor Emanuel, 
for the unity of the country. 

This unity attained, Romanticism had no 
longer any reason for existing. And its. greatest 
lyrical poet (Manzoni, naturally, excepted), 
Giovanni Prati, realising its death, intoned its 
requiem in those superb pagan strophes of the 
Canto d’Igea, which I have just quoted. 

In that poem, a high ideal of moral and 
physical sanity and activity is offered to the 
men of the new Italy. In this way, the spirit of 
the nation returns to its origins. Italy, during 
the first fifty years of her unity, has suffered 
_ much and worked hard. She has accepted with 
great, and, I may say, even excessive humility, 
her destiny of suffering; but her people have 
been working patiently and in silence as few 
others. have ever done; so that they may 
proudly proclaim to-day that, after their 
country has been made, the national conscience 
is at last awake. And how fully that national 
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conscience has awoken, the tremendous events 
now passing most eloquently reveal. Italian 
Romanticism has had a greater historical than 
literary importance. Will it ever return ? 
Perhaps ; but, needless to say, with a new spirit 
and in a new form. There are already some 
traces of a new romanticism to be discovered 
in certain of the Poems Conviviali of Giovanni 
Pascoli, and in some musical pages of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio: a romanticism based on the 
classical traditions of the most glorious epoch 
of Roman and Italian history, in the same way 
as the art of the Hellenistic period was rooted 
in that of Greece. Now, the Hellenistic art is, 
we may say, the Roman. And the new Italian 
romanticism will have its roots in the very 
heart of the renewed imperial greatness of 
Rome. 
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